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Organ Faculty — aRTHUR HOWES 


The Peabody Conservatory is pleased to announce 
the appointment to the faculty of ARTHUR HOWES. 
Mr. Howes and PAUL CALLAWAY will instruct organ 
students enrolled in courses leading to the Artist’s Diploma, 
Teacher’s Certificate, and Bachelor of Music and Master 
of Music degrees. 


Mr. Howes will assume chairmanship of the graduate 
department of Sacred Music organized by the late Richard 
Ross. Its curriculum includes advanced studies in organ, 
choral conducting, voice, choral and organ literature, 
organ design and construction, religion, liturgy, and related 
subjects. The course of study, designed to insure thorough 
knowledge of every area of church musicianship, will give 
students opportunity to direct and play under faculty 
supervision at one of Baltimore’s leading churches. 


For Catalogs and Information: 


The Registrar: 23 East Mt. Vernon Place 
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For 
REISNER 


The unmatched quolity of the Reisner craftsmen is clearly reflected in every striking detoil of 
this Reisner Three Manual Draw Knob Console. Designed to complement the interior of a large 
church in historic New Orleans, this console will not only add to the traditional classic beauty of the 
church, but will bring the full resources of the organ to the organists’ fingertips. The hand carved, 
hand finished exterior of the console is an example of craftsmanship found only in Reisner consoles, 
whether traditional or modern in design. The all-electric action, built only by Reisner, assures posi- 
tive operation and immediate response. Reisner craftsmanship leads the organ industry in produc- 
ing superior products designed for lasting beauty, ease of installation, comfort and superior play- 
ability. 
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THE ORGOBLO 
at Rochester, Minnesota 


This Reuter organ in the First Presbyterian Church of Rochester, Minnesota is 
powered by a Spencer 5 horsepower Orgoblo. 

To get the utmost in performance from your organ and your organist, be sure 
it’s an Orgoblo. 

The Orgoblo is like an enclosed fan. Light-weight impellers are mounted on an 
oversized motor shaft which has only two bearings. There are no belts or gears. 
It’s all steel, compact and requires no special foundation. Operates efficiently 
at all loads without vibration or disturbing noise. 

Wide clearances, low peripheral speeds, extra large shafts, and built like a 
bridge—with all metal, rust resistant and reinforced construction—the Orgoblo 
gives satisfactory service for a lifetime. Ask for the bulletins. 
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Organ Institute Quarterly Volume 5, Number 4, tier, Arthur Poister, Carl Weinrich, Ernest White. 
Autumn . Published four times yearly — winter, spring, sum- 
EDITOR: Arthur Howes ’ mer, autumn — by the Organ Institute at 104 
EDITORIAL BOARD: E. Power Biggs, Archi- Salem Street, Andover, Massachusetts. Price 50 
bald T. Davison, Rowland W. Dunham, Rudolph cents a copy, annual subscription $2.00. Three 
Elie, Edward B. Gammons, Ralph Kirkpatrick, year’s subscription $5.00. Outside of the United 
Edwin McArthur, Robert Noehren, Wilfrid Pelle- States, $2.16 for one year, $5.48 for three years. 
(Entered as second class matter at Andover, Massachusetts) 

The line printed in italics above is important to both advertisers and 
subscribers. Second-class bulk-mailing privileges are only granted to publica- 
tions containing advertising when they have a bona fide list of subscribers. 
Various choral and organ publications claiming large circulation but not 
showing this notice, which the Post Office Department regulations require of 
all second-class-privileged publications, are given away, and hence most prob- 
ably thrown away. 
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A NON-PROFIT EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION 


Presenting a World-Wide Historic Perspective of Organs 
and Organ Music. 


1955 SUMMER SESSION, largest enrollment on record. 


1955 TOUR OF EUROPEAN ORGANS included 35 organ- 
ists and organbuilders, late applications declined. 


1956 SUMMER SESSION will offer exceptional opportuni- 


ties for professional advancement. 


1956 WINTER ISSUE OF THE QUARTERLY will include a 
detailed, technical account of organs visited in 
1955. 


1956 TOUR OF EUROPEAN ORGANS: 


Correspondence invited. 
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in Tone and Touch 


The One and Only 


OD ieks Organ 


Even the smallest part of your 
Wicks organ is fashioned with care 
by proud hand craftsmen who fol- 
low an ancient tradition. Tonal 
and mechanical perfection are 
assured with Wicks’ exclusive 
direct electric action. 


Nothing can interpret the spiritual 
beauty of your church service like 
the music of a great pipe organ. 
And no church need be without it, 
for Wicks provides the finest pipe 
organs in just about every price 
range. A letter will bring you 
complete information. 


WICKS ORGAN CO., HIGHLAND, ILL. 
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EDITORIAL 


Georrrey B. PayzaNT RECOUNTS A LONG- 
forgotten church controversy that was un- 
known to most of us. The re-establishment 
of the organ in churches of Scotland is but 
one more aspect of the long history of 
disputes and antagonism that has been a 
constant factor in the growth and develop- 
ment of church music. 


Bincuam, Orcanist Cnorr- 
master Emeritus of the Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church in New York City, 
most prominent contemporary American 
organ composer, and popular teacher at 
Columbia University, tells about our ex- 
periences in Holland during July. His 
account reflects his own cheerful magnani- 
mity. All members of the touring party 
were grateful for his presence among us. 

The editor’s more technical account of 
the organs visited, to which Professor 
Bingham alludes, will be published in the 
Winter issue. 


Dr. Lestre Sumner Has SPENT 
many fruitful years studying organs. We 
are all grateful for his observation of the 
creations of Arp Schnitger, which continue 
in this issue, and will be concluded in the 
next. Dr. Sumner and the editor have 
been considering, in their correspondence, 
the publication in the Organ Institute 
Quarterly of a translation of one of the 
most important books about organs, which 
Dr. Sumner is preparing, and which has 
never before been published in English. 


Proressor JoHN W. Perrce’s RECOM- 
mendations with respect to voice culture 
have been firmly authenticated and en- 
dorsed by the acceptance, as a regular 
full-time freshman voice-major in the 
Peabody Conservatory of Music in Balti- 
more, of a young soprano who took lessons 
from him for only one short academic year. 
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BRIEFS «* 


RicHarp A, CARLSON PRESENTS A TWO- 
part article on Bach’s contemporary and 
friend Johann Gottfried Walther. A sum- 
mary of his life, in which his relations with 
Bach are touched upon and clarified, is 
followed by a translation of critical com- 
ments on his works originally written in 
German by Otto Brodde. 


IMPROVED TUNING OF ORGANS HAS BEEN 
and is the subject of world-wide research 
and experiment. Professor A. D. Fokker of 
Haarlem seems to lead this movement with 
his actual example of an organ offering 
thirty-one different pitches within the oc- 


- tave, constructed for him by the Pels Com- 


pany of Alkmaar. The account of this 
instrument and of its creator’s ideas on 
this subject is worthy of the most serious 
consideration. Perhaps the most striking 
feature of his experimental organ is its 
manual and pedal keyboards. They appear 
to be difficult or impossible from the stand- 
point of technique, but a few minutes’ trial 
during our brief examination indicated that 
much of the literature of the organ (espe- 
cially from the Baroque period) can be 
successfully managed, with practice. 


A DESCRIPTION OF E1vinp GRovEN's UN- 
tempered organ, similar to that which ap- 
peared in the Summer issue was published 
in Nordisk Musikkultur. Miss Margaret 
Midelfort submitted the English version, 
prepared in collaboration with Miss Liv 
Greni, in which the material was rear- 
ranged and edited especially for The 
Quarterly. 


ATTENDANCE AT THE SUMMER SESSION 
was larger than ever before and late appli- 
cations for the European organ tour could 
not be accepted. Applications have already 
been received for a possible 1956 tour. 
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HOW OFTEN DO YOU GET 
MORE THAN YOU PAY FOR? 

“‘There is hardly anything in the world that 
some man cannot make a little worse and sell 
it a little cheaper — and people who consider 
price alone are his lawful prey. 

Cheap goods are short-lived. They breed 
only dissatisfaction, regret, expense and false 
economy.”’ Joun Ruskin 


Joseph Casavant built the first Casavant 
ver 


organ in 1837. His two sons, J. 
Samuel, later formed a partnership which this 
year celebrates its 75th anniversary. 


CASAVANT FRERES LIMITED 


Designers and builders of 
Organs and Church Furniture. 


St. Hyacinthe, P.Q., Canada 


Organ Music 


of all periods and schools 
available for immediate delivery 
“on approval” if you wish. 


We have made a specialty 
of supplying Organ Institute 
repertoire requirements every 
year since the founding of the 
Organ Institute in 1947. 


Charles W. Homeyer 
& Co., Inc. 


498 BOYLSTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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SCIENCE AIDS ART 


OFFICE and FACTORY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


FREDERIC B. AUSTIN PERCIVAL STARK 
President Vice President 
RICHARD J. PIPER 
Tonal Director 


Be sure before you buy! 


A pipe organ is a big purchase and an important 
one. One you should take time to investigate 
thoroughly before making. 

Certainly we think you should see and play a 
Miller, before making a final decision. We are 
confident that you will be impressed by the 
famous Médller action, the outstandingly pure 
tones of its perfectly finished pipes, and the 
beauty of console craftmanship. 

Your Médller representative will be pleased to 
arrange a demonstration. Call him at your earli- 


est convenience. MOLLER. 


INCORPORATED 
Renowned for Pipe Organs Since 1875 
HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 
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‘REUTER ... 


An organ of the highest 
structural and musically artistic 


quality in every respect. 


We invite your inquiries 


THE REUTER ORGAN COMPANY 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 


“A GREAT REPUTATION” 


Durability, simplicity, accessibility and general excel- 
lence of construction and finish, both mechanically 
and tonally, are qualities which have made the name 


“Hillgreen-Lane” famous for half a century. 
Builders of Organs since 1898 


HILLGREEN, LANE & CO. 


ALLIANCE, OHIO 
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GEOFFREY B. PAYZANT 
THE PRESBYTERIAN ORGAN 


T is well enough known that the Reformation in Scotland destroyed almost every 
| church organ in the country, and established the singing of metrical psalms and 
certain canticles and scriptural passages paraphrased, all in the vernacular without 
instrumental accompaniment. The characteristically Presbyterian worship music was 
therefore exclusively vocal. All degrees of skill and enterprise in psalm singing were in 
evidence from place to place, but there was no wavering in the certain knowledge that 
the sturdy tunes and sometimes coarse translations constituted the one, true, and only 
way of praising God. 

In what follows I will tell the story of the first resolute attempt by a congregation 
to introduce an organ into the public worship of an Established Presbyterian church. 
The story is not complete without some account of the resulting controversy, in which 
several learned Presbyterian elders and divines joined with fury and skill. But this ac- 
count must be given separately. 

The beginnings of Christianity in Scotland are lost in he past, but we do know 
that the followers of the pre-Augustinian church and community at Iona followed what 
is known as the Celtic rite, differing from the Roman in such matters as the shape of 
the tonsure and the date of Easter, and apparently based upon Eastern principles. By 
the twelfth century the Roman rite had entirely superseded the Celtic in Scotland, and 
the plainsong of Rome was the official church music when in the reign of James | 
(crowned 1423) organs were first introduced in worship. 

John Knox, on his second return from Geneva in 1559, inflamed his followers to a 
destructive campaign which rid the church effectively of images, vestments, and organs. 
There are instances of attempts to introduce these adornments, and even the mass, in 
the Chapel Royal at Holyrood, but these had no influence outside the Chapel. For our 
purposes, there simply were no organs in the Presbyterian Church. The Assembly of 
Westminster laid down in 1647 the doctrine and law of the church, but made no allow- 
ance for the use of instruments of any kind other than the voice itself. 

By the middle-to-late eighteenth century, the Established Church of Scotland was 
weakening through a series of disruptions and secessions, and was losing in political 
significance. Anglican (“English Episcopal”) churches and also Presbyterian groups in 
separation from the Established Church were proceeding in their own various ways, the 
Anglicans with organs, surplices, kneeling, and full liturgical apparatus. At the same 
time, elements within the Established Church were concerned to restore its strength 
and reaffirm its unity, and in this connection there were attempts made to improve the 
distinctive psalmody of the church. 

For example, around 1750, Sir Archibald Grant, Second Baronet of Monymusk, 
installed an organ in his library and made the instrument and the room available for 
the regular practices of the parish church choir under an English choirmaster, Thomas 
Channon. The words of the psalms were, of course, too sacred to be sung in mere 
rehearsals, so doggere! was improvised to fit the tunes (themselves apparently not so 
sacred in this same sense) for help in learning new melodies. Millar Patrick in Four 
Centuries of Scottish Psalmody tells of Grant’s hospitality and encouragement to the 
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choir, and quotes a practice verse courteously used on these occasions: 
How lovely is thy dwelling-place, 
Sir Archie Grant, to me; 
The home-park and the policies, 
How pleasant, sir, they be. 

Here we have a picture, not only of Sir Archibald’s just pleasure in hearing himself 
sung about in one of the great psalm tunes of the church, but of an opinion abroad 
that the organ is an aid to the singing of psalms, in the face of an ancient tradition of 
cantorial “lining-out” of the tunes. Some thirty years later an Aberdeen congregation 
surreptitiously tried to use an organ in actual worship, but a violent objection came at 
once from the Presbytery, so the congregation as quietly disposed of the organ, with 
no public comment. 

Not so the congregation of St. Andrew’s Church in Glasgow, who deliberately 
defied authority and in the greatest possible publicity used an organ in Sabbath wor- 
ship on August 23, 1807. 

Rev. William Ritchie, D.D., minister of St. Andrew’s at the time of the uproar, 
writes: 

A wish had for years, for more than thirty years, been cherished by the 
congregation of St. Andrew’s Church, to have an Organ erected, and employed 

in Public Worship. After the proposal for such an erection had been repeated- 

ly made to me, by respectable members and heads of families belonging to the 

congregation, I at last gave my assent, with the full approbation of my own 

mind. 

This assent of his own mind took shape actively in a letter to the Lord Provost of 
Glasgow, James Mackenzie. The letter is dated September 8, 1806, and reads in part as 
follows: 

Anxious as I am for the success of a request by an united congregation, 
I am equally anxious that our magistrates and council should pronounce a 
sentence worthy of themselves and the office with which they are invested. No 
law, so far as I have either read or heard, has ever been made with regard to 
organs. I hope, therefore, that the judgement of the council, whatever it be, 
shall be expressed in language that conveys neither approbation nor disappro- 
bation of instrumental music in churches, but that the petition shall be granted 

or refused merely on the ground of expediency or inexpediency as to the re- 

moval of seats. To this alone, in my opinion, the jurisdiction of heritors ex- 

tends. 

Two matters need explaining at once: 

First, as we shall see, the congregation had in mind the installation of an organ of 
some size, and needed to make rearrangements with the seating and other interior ap- 
pointments of the building to provide for it. 

Second, as the church was established with the magistrates and council as heritors, 
these two bodies were literally and legally joint landlords to the congregation, and as 
such exercised full control over all aspects of the physical structure and what was called 
the “externals” of the church’s undertakings. The spiritual conduct of the congrega- 
tion’s affairs was the responsibility of the Presbytery. 

Ritchie blandly suggests that if there is a spiritual question involved, it is beyond 
the jurisdiction of the heritors, to whom the petition in essence is: may we or may we 
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not move seats? He softens any possible hurt to their official pride by speaking of the 
“liberality, combined with prudence,” by which their administration is distinguished. 

This letter enclosed a petition signed by the “gentlemen seatholders of St. An- 
drew’s.” Here are some passages from the petition: 

We, subscribers, anxious for our own improvement in sacred music, have 
long cherished in private what we now hope to realize, an earnest wish of 
erecting an organ in St. Andrew’s Church. 

The question as to the propriety of using an organ in church it becomes 
us not to discuss before you, either as magistrates or heritors. 

We are fully persuaded that in the execution of our plan we violate no 
law, either of the church or of the state. We give no offence to the prejudices 
of our people, for our congregation are all of one mind. We bring no new 
burden to the heritors, for the whole of the expense we bind ourselves to de- 
fray. We prescribe no rule of conduct for others. We only adopt what we 
think and feel to be for our own edification. We encroach upon no sacred 
privilege, no civil right of any man, or of any body of men, in the kingdom. 
Ritchie and his congregation plainly felt themselves under obligation to explain that 

although their proposed step was an innovation, the heritors had no official power to 
prevent the innovation as such, but only to prevent or to allow alterations in the seating. 
They add point if not weight to their argument by announcing that it is to the honor of 
the city of Glasgow that it first “made the public proposal of introducing into one of its 
churches the most perfect of musical instruments, and of employing it for the generous 
purpose of tuning the public voice for the exercise of praise.” 

The Lord Provost, Magistrates, and Council at once turned the petition over to 
the First Town Clerk, James Reddie, for a legal assessment. (Reddie’s present successor 
in office, incidentally, provided much of the correspondence and information from 
municipal records mentioned and quoted here.) Reddie’s report is an able and astute 
piece of legal judgment. While personally sympathetic with the St. Andrew’s group, and 
while he finds no “express act of Legislature prohibiting the use of Organs in our 
Established Churches,” he rules that the “introduction of Organs into our Churches 
would be a material alteration, and innovation in our external mode of worship.” By 
statute, the Lord Provost is bound “to take order, that unity and peace be preserved in 
the church”; the possibility that the movement at St. Andrew’s might result in public 
disorder could not be overlooked. “Whether for the auricular gratification of one Con- 
gregation, ground of offence should be afforded to other Congregations, is a matter that 
requires serious thought.” 

Reddie’s recommendation was as follows: 

Till the Ecclesiastical Branch of the Constitution have sanctioned the use 
of Organs in our Established Churches, I do not see that the Magistrates and 
Council can, with any propriety, directly or indirectly, approve of such an ec- 
clesiastical innovation. 

In Reddie’s sense, permission merely to move seats as sought by St. Andrew’s would 
constitute “indirect” approval. 

This report was officially adopted by the Magistrates and Council on September 8, 
1806; the petitioners submitted for the time being. But they nevertheless went shopping 
for an organ, and in fact acquired two. We will pause in our narrative to discuss them 
both in brief. I shall speak of one as the “York,” and the other as the “Watt” organ. 
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THE YORK ORGAN 

From History of Glasgow by George Eyre-Todd (Glasgow, 1934) : 

As early as 1775 there was an organ in use in the English Episcopal 

Chapel beside Glasgow Green, which from that fact got the name of “the 

Whistlin’ Kirk”. Twenty-one years later a Sacred Music Society was started, 

and brought from York an organ of nineteen stops, “more powerful and smooth 

than any in Scotland”. The Society set up its organ and held its practisings 

and concerts first in the Trades Hall in Glassford Street. Presently, however, 

it was granted by the Town Council the use of a middle space in the [Presby- 

terian] Cathedral, known at that time as “the choir”. 

This organ was used for concerts and performances of oratorios, but not, of course, 
for worship, and when the society fell into decline, the instrument was bought “by a 
company of the sitters in St. Andrew’s church.” Plainly the petitioners had this organ 
in mind when they asked leave to move seats, since an organ of such size would require 
the provision of space not normally available in a Presbyterian church building. But al- 
though local historians differ among themselves on the subject, this organ was not in 
fact moved to St. Andrew’s by the new owners, since permission to move seats was never 
granted, and since the “ company of the sitters” was ever more ready to ignore the ec- 
clesiastical than the civil branch of the constitution, and would not have moved seats in 
defiance of the law of the land. 

The organ had been built in York in 1792, and St. Andrew’s sold it eventually to 
St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church in Glasgow, where restored and enlarged it was in- 
stalled in 1812. As late as 1864 this organ was still in use, according to the outraged 
account of a historian of Glasgow, Robert Reid, writing in that year. 

THE WATT ORGAN 

We might as well say at once that this organ was built, as a recreation, by James 
Watt, inventor of the “improved steam engine.” 

James Watt built several organs, the first of which was made for a Masonic Lodge 
in the early 1760’s. He added pressure gauges and other improvements such as have 
never been seen on organs before or since. Watt was notoriously unmusical, but was 
interested in large and small forms of experiment and gadgetry. 

Dr. Ritchie writes: 

[In the beginning of June, 1807] . . . it was resolved by the Minister and 

a few heads of families, to have a meeting one evening in the week, of such 

members of the Congregation as might find it convenient to attend in Church, 

for the purpose of improving themselves in Sacred Music. This practice I be- 

lieve existed in other Churches of this city, and the idea was borrowed from 

our neighbors. After finding that this proposal was relished by a number of the 

hearers, and that they gave regular attendance, it was next proposed by some 

of the attendants to introduce a Chamber Organ, as a help to the Precentor, 

for guiding the voices of the singers. 

This thin end of the wedge was an organ of two stops built by James Watt and 
borrowed from James Steven, music seller, of Wilson Street. This organ was used on 
that much-discussed August day in 1807; after the uproar passed its peak, the instru- 
ment was returned to Steven. Archibald McLellan later bought it for his private use. 
McLellan was a member of the Council when the controversy took place, but in calmer 


years wrote: 4 
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The instrument, when in proper tune, is of considerable power and very 
pleasing harmony, and, in my keeping, has been orthodox in its application, 
from “Martyrs” to “Old Hundred”. 

In 1918 the organ came into the collection of the Glasgow Art Gallery, and it is 
now in the custody of the Old Glasgow Museum. 

We can return now to the main narrative. Dr. Ritchie’s intimate gatherings for 
psalm rehearsal, so innocently described, were incorporated into rather large-scale family 
services after the little Watt organ was installed, and from here the use of the organ in 
Sabbath worship seemed only a small step. 

One is reminded of the story about an unmarried lady who apologized for the 
awkward arrival of a baby by explaining “But it’s only a small one.” At St. Andrew’s, 
no seats had been moved, and since they had become accustomed (in less than a month, 
it seems) to singing with this unobstrusive instrument, not really a full-scale organ at 
all, the congregation appears to have taken the view that its use in Sunday services 
would be beneath official notice. 

On Friday, August 21, the Lord Provost was dining at the house of a friend. An- 
other guest was a member of St. Andrew’s. With we do not know what intentions or 
sympathies, this member mentioned to the Lord Provost that the organ was to be used 
two days later in public worship. Next day, Saturday, the Lord Provost wrote Dr. 
Ritchie, protesting the rumored proposal, in view of “all damages which might be the 
consequence.” As later comments suggest, he was in fear of physical violence and pos- 
sibly bloodshed. 

Next day, Sunday, “through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault the pealing or- 
gan swelled the note of praise,” according to a contemporary account. We may ques- 
tion the account in certain of its details, since it is unlikely that a chamber organ of 
two stops did much of either pealing or swelling in so large a structure. 

The following Wednesday found Glasgow in considerable public excitement. On 
this day, Ritchie put the Lord Provost’s letter of the previous Saturday before his music 
committee, and the Provost officially reported Sunday’s breach of the public peace and 
the church’s unity to the Moderator, advising Ritchie that he had done so and repeat- 
ing his protest. But as it happened, there were no riots, no cleavages among congrega- 
tions. It seems that a part of the city’s population was quietly scandalized, and the 
rest watched with mounting excitement and amusement the embarrassment of church 
and state officialdom in the face of such audacity. The battle was waged for many 
years to come, but with the pen rather than with fists and sticks. 

On October 7, Presbytery heard Dr. Ritchie’s defense of his congregation’s action, 
and ruled against the organ as being contrary to the laws of the land and of the church. 
Ritchie complied in a fitting manner, and the case was considered to be closed. But 
this decision was only the start of a war between church factions which enlivened the 
Scottish ecclesiastical and political scene up to times well within the memories of some 
still living. 


rent Designed and Engineered Specifically for Pipe Organ Use 
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SETH BINGHAM 


THE DUTCH ORGANS 


pean Tour this past summer, it was my privilege to join some 37 organists 
during the Holland section of the tour. 

Let me say at once, what Mr. Howes himself could not well say, that the wonder- 
fully organized tour was fortunate to be in charge of an organist of his fine attainments 
and very considerable knowledge of organ construction, to say nothing of his personal 
charm and wit in handling the “immortal 37” (or were there 38?) as well as his graci- 
ous manner with our Dutch hosts. 

This is simply a record of personal impressions hastily jotted down as the exciting 
days flashed by, and not intended as a complete report of the Netherlands tour. That 
report must come from Arthur Howes, to whose initiative the tour was due and who 
possesses all the necessary documentation. I confidentially predict his account when 
issued will be “must” reading for all those genuinely interested in organ progress. 

I had long wanted to see and hear Dutch organs. Stimulating articles by Robert 
Noehren, E. Power Biggs, Messrs. Vente, Flentrop, and Schouten had whetted my appe- 
tite. So it was with a tingle of pleasurable anticipation on Independence Day 1955 that 
| came by train from Paris to our Holland headquarters in Amsterdam, where the fol- 
lowing day I met the main party, who had just flown in from New York. Among them 
were several old acquaintances and figures well known in the organ profession. Under 
Mr. Howes’ genial guidance we quickly merged into one friendly family. 

Events began with a welcome by the Deputy Mayor of Amsterdam and a guided 
tour of the canals and harbor in an elegant glass-enclosed motor launch. On our re- 
turn we visited our first organ, a small sweet-toned one-manual instrument in “Our- 
Lord-in-the-Attic” building: a concealed Catholic chapel of the seventeenth century 
secretly built into the house at a time when Catholics in Holland were subject to per- 
secution. The house is now a museum. Mr. Hennie Schouten, the distinguished Dutch 
organist and musicologist, and his vivacious young wife accompanied us, as they did 
during most of the Holland tour. He demonstrated the organ, and Mr. Howes very 
appropriately harmonized a plainchant melody on it. 

We also visited a kindergarten containing a two-manual organ by a contemporary 
builder, C. Verweys, who demonstrated it, including a patent valve check to prevent 
cipher leaks. Some of us thought the tone was rather hard and perhaps a little too loud 
for the room. 

Tuesday, July 6, was a full day. Our chartered Organ Institute bus took us first 
to the round-shaped Lutheran Church, where we were shown a splendid organ that was 
built early in the nineteenth century but nevertheless incorporated many of the earlier 
traditions of organbuilding. A very fine 51-stop organ of 1635 vintage, at the Oude 
Kerk (Old Church), was put through its paces by Schouten who said he had used it for 
a series of broadcasts; he played us the Bach B minor Prelude, ideally suited to the fine 
mixture work. However, I found the touch heavy. Acoustics were excellent. 

Then to the Nieuwe Kerk. Here we tried a choir organ erected between 1550 and 
1570 by Peter de Swart. It underwent various changes in 1651, 1870, 1912, and a 
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recent restoration by Flentrop (1946-1947). It now comprises two manuals (20 stops, 
7 of them mixtures or mutations) and a 16’ Pedal Bourdon. The tone is very pleasing. 

The big sixteenth-century organ, housed in a very elaborate case, proved less in- 
teresting than that of the Oude Kerk. It was partly out of tune, and the draw-stop 
mechanism was stiff and hard to handle. But trying out individual stops revealed some 
piquant sonorities. (The present 45-stop setup dates, I believe, from 1655.) This in- 
strument was heard under difficulties due to intermittent hammering by workmen who 
disregarded us with the studied indifference of some A.F. of L. union members back 
home. About half of us, fed up with the hammering and led by the tireless little Mrs. 
Schouten, made a long trek on foot to a music store (and incidentally for a couple of 
us, a good cigar store). Result, we missed our bus and all piled into taxis, arriving at 
the hotel late, but not too late for a good luncheon. 

In the afternoon we drove to the suburb of Amstelveen to see a new two-manual 
Flentrop in the Kruiskerk, a completely modern — and I mean modern — building all 
cream-colored cement, lighted by hundreds of small square single-pane windows. The 
architect, wealthy in his own name, independent and original, must have told the build- 
ing committee “Take it or leave it!” They took it, and I, for one, am glad they did. 
Not that I intend to walk out on the Byzantine, Romanesque, or Gothic. But one must 
put these out of mind while inspecting the Kruiskerk. After all, this architect may have 
something or at least the beginning of something for the future. 

It was our first experience with an organ by Flentrop, a distinguished builder very 
much concerned with recapturing the tonal splendor of seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century organs of the Arp Schnitger school. The instrument, of modest proportions, 
has a bold, healthy sound, very musical and not harsh or squeally; it gave us a real 
thrill. The “bloom” and tonal freedom indicated low wind pressures. There was usually 
a lively discussion among our tourists on “To nick or not to nick.” As far as I could 
see, there was little or no nicking (pronounced “necking” by one estimable lady organ- 
ist, to everyone’s delight.) 

The remainder of this day was spent in Haarlem, starting with a cordial address of 
welcome from the Deputy Burgomaster. (There were nice liquid refreshments and a 
good cigar.) 

We next visited a “futuristic” organ (not in a church) whose octave is divided 
into 31 (instead of 12) degrees! The multicolored keyboard resembles an adding 
machine. The inventor, an eminent scientist, Professor A. D. Fokker, was on hand to 
explain it. The ear readily perceives the slight difference in pitch between steps. Very 
ingenious, amusing, and intriguing. But who will compose music for it and what nota- 
tion will be used? 

In the evening we attended the annual International Improvisation Contest in 
Haarlem’s immense Saint Bavo Kerk. The great three-manual organ of 60 stops was 
built by Miiller in 1730. Wonderful resonance (about a 3-second echo) enhances its 
grandeur and brilliance. The tremendous buffet is extremely ornate. 

Five organists competed: two Dutch and one each from France, Italy, and Switzer- 
land. The winner was Piet Kee of Holland. Since he has now won it for the third 
consecutive year he becomes the permanent holder of the “cup” and may not compete 
again. All except the Italian turned in very creditable improvisations. 

Thursday morning we traveled via The Hague to Maasluis where we “interviewed” 
the three-manual organ built by Garrels in 1732 for the Grote Kerk. The instrument, 
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damaged by bombing in the war, and not yet restored to perfect condition, still sounds 
well in the church, which forms an equilateral cross. In due time the trustees propose to 
have it fully restored. There are nice upper mixtures. Our leader tested the full organ 
with an energetic performance of the finale from Widor’s Second Symphony. I say 
energetic, for the coupled organs offered considerable touch resistance. Reeds are rela- 
tively thin but the balance between manuals and pedals is quite satisfactory and the 
resonance is good. 

Now we came through Rotterdam, Holland’s great seaport, to Gouda, where the 
tremendous Janskerk, almost as huge as the Bavo Kerk, boasts a large three-manual by 
Moreau, a French builder (1736). The tone here was the most refined and the balance 
between divisions the best yet heard on the trip. Flor Peeters, who has given concerts 
on all these instruments, prefers the one at Gouda. 

The pedal chorus reeds recall those of Cliquot or Gonzalez. The full organ was 
very fine in Mr. Howes’ playing of the Bach “Credo.” A lovely singing solo reed 
against 8’ and 4’ flute figuration sufficed for Ach bleib bei uns, and Nun freut euch 
brought out a pedal reed solo accompanied by scintillating 8’, 2’, and tierce in the 
right hand and a pungent diapason staccato in the left. Mixtures crowned the organo 
pleno ensemble with a silvery radiance. 

Thence we were whirled to Leiden and the Pieterskerk, another giant with the tall- 
est windows yet seen, containing some very fine glass. Leiden, as you may recall, was 
the starting point where several hundred thousand of our ancestors — to judge from 
the number of those claiming Pilgrim descent — embarked aboard the little 75-ton 
“Mayflower” for Plymouth Rock and points west in 1620. A handsome bronze plaque 
commemorates the event. If I remember correctly, the Dutch composer Sweelinck lies 
buried in this church. 

The three-manual organ of 42 stops, built by Hagerbeer in 1639, is certainly good, 
but cannot equal the beauty and tonal blend of the Gouda instrument. 

In the evening we returned to the Bavo Kerk in Haarlem to hear a recital and two 
splendid improvisations by the three judges of the preceding evening: Jeanne Demes- 
sieux from Paris, George Stam of Utrecht (born in 1905), and Josef Zimmermann, 
organist of Cologne Cathedral (born 1906). 

Friday morning we went by boat to Zaandam, an industrial town 12 miles from 
Amsterdam. The town imports great cargoes of sawed timber. Our boat passed a big 
Soviet ship unloading lumber. We had an American flag at our bow; the Russian sailors 
stared down in sullen silence. Still, the iron curtain does lift slightly on occasion: the 
football team of the Soviet ship’s crew was to play Zaandam that afternoon. 

At a reception in the town hall, with an address by the Burgomaster, wearing a 
gorgeous silver charm around his neck, we were served with wine, cider, coffee, and 
delicious cheese sticks. Each of us received a small organ pipe and a Zaandam spoon. 
Then we accompanied Mr. Flentrop on a visit to his factories, situated in two separate 
buildings. He showed us a complete glass-enclosed working model of a tracker and 
slider chest with live wind in the pipes; also the roller board facilitating smooth action 
where the pipes take up a wider spread than the keys. The slider itself was split edge- 
wise with the two slices held firm by springs to counteract air leaks due to shrinkage, 
et cetera. This device was new to most of us. 

On by bus to the Laurenskerk in Alkmaar. The grand organ built by Schnitger’s 
sons in 1722 was one I was especially eager to examine, for it embodies Arp Schnitger’s 
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ideas of separate and distinct tonal divisions. It is a magnificent instrument of great 
clarity and brilliance totaling 57 stops. After many vicissitudes over a period of two 
centuries, it has finally been freed of its romantic accretions and restored by Mr. 
Flentrop to its approximate Schnitger character. 

The radiance of the mixtures is dazzling. By combining various unisons and 
mutations some remarkable solo effects are obtainable. This organ has an individual 
“personality” in contrast to the sumptuous Bavo Kerk ensemble. The touch was fairly 
easy, at least without couplers — not often needed in any event for the music of Buxte- 
hude, Couperin, and Bach. Here at last was the ideal vehicle for the Great Cantor’s 
inspired creations. Piet Kee, the highly gifted organist of the Laurenskerk, played in 
excellent style a group of varied Bach selections. 

Hung on the wall of the church is an exquisitely carved and decorated organ loft 
supporting a case of graceful design containing a small choir organ dating, | believe, 
from the seventeenth century. When played, it produces a bright, clear tone most 
grateful to the ear. 

Whether by chance or intention, the successive organ visits generated an exciting 
crescendo of interest culminating in the Schnitger session on Friday. What true artists 
were Schnitger, his sons, and disciples! 

That afternoon we paid our third call to the Bavo Kerk in Haarlem to listen to 
some fine playing and extemporizing by Anton Heiller of Vienna. Noteworthy was his 
performance of the Bach C major Prelude (9/8) and Fugue and a Partita. The organ 
was heard to better advantage on this occasion, and it was our first opportunity to see 
and examine the instrument. 

An early evening organ-orchestra program in the Haarlem Concert Hall was of 
mediocre interest. Later came a brilliant standing reception in the City Hall, when 
the Burgomaster officially announced the Improvisation Contest winner with an extend- 
ed discourse in Dutch. Mr. Kee replied briefly. There was wine, orangeade, cigars, and 
canapés. Here, too, | made the acquaintance of Dr. M. A. Vente, whose articles in the 
Organ Institute Quarterly have already given us valuable information on organs and 
organbuilding in the Netherlands. Best of all, we were treated to a delightful Haydn 
Concerto beautifully played by Albert de Klerk on a small cabinet pipe organ accompa- 
nied by members of the North Holland Philharmonic. We reached the hotel in Amster- 
dam at 1 a.m. A long day, but what a rewarding one! 

The schedule on Saturday, July 9, called for a visit to a brandnew three-manual 
33-stop organ by Flentrop at Zevenbergen in a church of moderate size. Mr. Flentrop 
was obliged to alter the case design to avoid hiding a rose window. And access to the 
organ loft is by a short but steep spiral staircase and through a trap door! (American 
builders are not the only ones to run against architectural obstacles.) 

Couplers, pedal combination, and tremolo are operated by brass foot ratchets. The 
ff ensemble is bold, almost too bold, but the buildup with the excellent 16’, 8’, and 
4’ principals is very satisfying. A soft gemshornlike Spitz Gamba makes an effective 
accompaniment for an open flute solo. One or two expression boxes would greatly in- 
crease the dynamic flexibility. 

The organist, improvising fluently from one combination or solo stop to another, 
gave us in five or ten minutes a clear overall idea of the organ’s resources. The combi- 
nation of 8’, 4’, 2’ Great and mixtures used by Mr. Howes in the Bach A minor Prelude 
sounded too aggressive. He then repeated it using 8’ and 4’ only, with much better 
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effect. I saw no nicking. It seems to me that with men of Mr. Flentrop’s enlightened 
views and technical competence the future of Dutch organbuilding is in good hands. 

Next on our list was a mid-nineteenth-century organ by the builder Kaam (1854), 
in the big Grotekerk at Dordrecht. Atop the five tourelles housing the larger pipes were 
oversized marble sculptures. I did not get too good an idea of the organ’s possibilities, 
but it hardly measures up to the splendid sonorities of Alkmaar, Gouda, and Haarlem. 

On our way to The Hague, we stopped at Delft, home of the famous Delft pottery. 
We got there just as the whole population was lining up to watch the maneuvers of 
several up-and-coming drum and bugle corps, competing with each other in the public 
square facing the gigantic tower of the Nieuwe Kerk. We shopped for delftware and I 
was tempted to buy two handsome white vases, but changed my mind. The price was 
reasonable, but how was I to get them home? 

At The Hague we visited the Museum with priceless Rembrandts (guaranteed au- 
thentic), Steens, Frans Hals, Vermeers, Van der Veldes, Memlings, Terborches, de 
Hoochs, Ruysdales. What riches! 

Thence in our bus to Schevenhingen for dinner at the Rotonde and a hilarious half 
hour with a homemade “juke organ” in a joint with shooting galleries, deforming mir- 
rors, and other honky-tonk features modestly named Monte Carlo (Page Gilman Chase, 
who is seriously considering going into the juke-organ business). 

Promptly at 8:15 came a concert in the Kursaal by the Amsterdam Concertgebow 
Orchestra under Otto Klemperer. Conductor and orchestra are first class. Back to 
headquarters at a late hour. 

In some ways the most enjoyable morning of the week was Sunday, July 10. Five 
of us hired a taxi and motored to Oosthuizen to see what is claimed to be the oldest 
organ — in working condition — in Europe. The trip through the green sunlit country- 
side was fascinating, much of it paralleling a canal lined with hopeful but contented 
Sunday fishermen. The fields were dotted with Holstein cows. Ships seen sailing along 
invisible canals at a distance appeared as if moving on land. Here and there a tall 
church steeple stood up stark against the low-lying sky with big fleecy white clouds — 
just as those masterly seventeenth-century Dutch painters have so often portrayed them. 
There is still even an occasional windmill, but these are no doubt maintained by the 
kodak and film people for tourist consumption. And everywhere flowers! Even the 
poorest Dutch families manage to keep a carefully tended garden plot. 

The Oosthuizen church is sadly out of repair, but they have launched a five-year 
plan for a thorough renovation (the sturdy Netherlanders are a patient and efficient 
race). We had already arranged by telephone with the mayor to let us into the church, 
and the verger showed us how to climb the ladderlike stairs without breaking our 
necks. 

Here was the 7-stop, single-manual, no-pedal instrument dating from 1521 or 
earlier, with practically all its original pipes made largely of lead, some of them slightly 
spiral in shape. The stop list has already appeared in informative articles in The Organ 
(London) and in the Spring 1955 Organ Institute Quarterly. 

A few brief comments: A fine 16’ Bourdon which practically “makes” the organ. 
A lovely melting 8’ principal here labeled Prestant, and a gently blending 4’ Octave. 
A Il Sesquialtera beginning at middle C and a mixture, II - III, breaking only once at 
middle C. The keyboard runs F to F, 38 notes: lowest Cf, Df, and F¥ are omitted. The 
full ensemble is astonishingly good. Leaks from the roof having put the electric blower 
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out of commission, the organ is pumped by foot (not the organist’s). 

Picturesque detail: The verger comes right out in the middle of the church and pulls 
the bell rope for a few strokes just before the service, for which we stayed. Three hymns, 
in which we joined lustily (each in his own language), a 40-minute sermon in Dutch — 
lost on us, | fear — a couple of prayers and benediction — such was the simple order 
of worship. 

Another: A handsome 16-year-old girl speaking a little English asked if we could 
arrange for her to come to America — no, not for study but to get a job! Letters from 
American “pen pals” have assured her this is possible. We said no, unless she should 
have an influential boy friend among the U. S. immigration authorities. As we said 
goodby to the kind-hearted congregation I noticed her walking home with the young 
man who pumped the organ; but the decided way she walked along beside him should 
warn him that settling down in Oosthuizen is not for her. She has set her sights for 
America, or perhaps England. 

The Holland tour wound up Sunday evening with a party at the Schoutens. Much 
merriment, flowers, impromptu speeches, and refreshments. Bob Beardsley, a young man 
just out of Princeton, sat down at the piano and proceeded to tear off an amazing series 
of extemporizations, ending with a dazzling one devoted entirely to Bach’s Gigue Fugue, 
unbelievably brilliant and rhythmic. He packs a sure-footed left hand, if you'll pardon 
the mixed metaphor. Knows no theory, just does this out of his head, never writes 
anything down. What a boy! He’ll bear watching. 

Next morning at breakfast I bade the others farewell, for | was on my way to visit 
my friend Flor Peeters in Belgium, while they boarded the bus for the airport and Scan- 
dinavia. I was sorry to part company with them — a splendid group of American 
church musicians worthily representing our great country. 

The Dutch organs lived up to all that I had heard or read about them. Any linger- 
ing doubts in the minds of some as to the superiority of the classic organ must have 
been dispelled. Does this imply disparagement of our own organ culture? Not for an 
instant! America today possesses magnificent instruments which may be profitably 
studied by European organists. To quote from page 13 in the Spring 1955 issue of the 
Orcan Instrrure Quarterty: “Since European organs are so different from our own, 
it is interesting and valuable to find out about their musical characteristics.” This, I take 
it, was the true purpose of the tour. 

Though everything was admirably planned and spaced with ample allowance for 
each organ interview, there was not time to note down the stop list, compass, or inter- 
esting details of the mixture composition, nor was it always possible to tell from the 
Dutch label what stop you had drawn until you heard it. Since the organ loft could 
not hold us all at one time we usually went up by squads, those wishing to play some 
particular piece having the priority; this worked out very well. 

The several large organs here described were all three-manual (Great, Riickpositiv, 
and Swell), averaging, I should say, 45 to 60 stops, with the pipework of each manual 
located on a different level, the Pedal pipes usually flanking the Great facade. This 
produces a marvelous effect, since each division is complete in itself with its own char- 
acter and volume. 

To test the carrying power in these enormously long and high buildings, I made it 
a practice to walk away from the organ clear to the opposite end. Invariably the tone, 
whether ensemble or single rank, was pervading, that is, i: followed one with no thin- 
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ning or weakening — a pretty sure test of correct voicing and adequate spacing. While 
there is no lack of chorus and solo reeds in these organs, mixtures are their chief glory. 

In view of the superb aesthetic qualities revealed by these seventeenth- and eight- 
eenth-century instruments, one hesitates to record any adverse criticism. Many of us 
felt that the draw stops, coupler mechanisms, and pedal boards might well be modern- 
ized without affecting the glorious tone. As they are now, a recitalist would require the 
help of one or two extra persons to ensure prompt registrational changes. While the 
key action on any one manual was generally satisfactory, coupling often rendered it 
heavy to the touch. 

Not the least of Arthur Howes’ accomplishments is the fact that he has at his 
fingertips and can play from memory an extensive repertoire of seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century works as well as those of a later period. This enabled us to hear music 
intended for the type of instruments we were examining. Mr. Schouten also played 
several appropriate numbers and together with his charming wife was most helpful 
throughout the week. 

As for the language problem, there was none. Practically everyone with whom I 
talked spoke English. A special word of appreciation is due Mr. Jan van Beek, equally 
gifted in Dutch, French, and English, who looked after our health and happiness in 
many ways, distributing tickets for various events, getting us to places on time, count- 
ing heads to see that no one was lost, strayed, or kidnaped; and in his role as super- 
guide with a keen sense of humor, entertaining, informing, and amusing us as the bus 
sped through city and country. He was ably assisted by Franz Herrenschwand, a very 
pleasant young Swiss from Winterthur. 

And as for the Dutch people themselves, they overwhelmed us with kindness; it 
seemed as though they could not do enough for us. They cherish warm feelings of 
gratitude for the aid received from America in the last war; I heard some touching 
stories. They everywhere received us with open-hearted hospitality. May it soon be our 
privilege to reciprocate! 
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O Brother Man (unison) (Edwin Morris) 

Psalm 133 (satb, unaccompanied) (Edwin Morris) 

Psalm of Praise (satb with cantor, unaccompanied) (Summy) 

God Be In My Head (satb, unaccompanied) (Summy) 

A Chant Out of Doors (satbb with cantor, unaccompanied) (Summy) 
ORGAN TRANSCRIPTIONS 


Cesar Franck — Chorale (from “Prelude, Chorale, and Fugue’) (G. Schirmer) 
J. S. Bach — Two Arias (from “Passion According to St. John”) (Edwin Morris) 
1. “It Is Finished” 
2. “Consider, O My Soul” 
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W. L. SUMNER 


ARP SCHNITGER 


CHNITGER was friendly with the veteran burgomaster of Magdeburg, Otto von 

S Guericke, the inventor of the air pump and the author of the famous “Magdeburg 
experiment.” No doubt they had many discussions on the nature of air pressure 

and methods of “raising the wind.” (This is not the only instance of collaboration be- 
tween physicist and organbuilder: it is a little-known fact that the apparatus for Fou- 
cault’s classical determination of the velocity of light was largely the work of Cavaillé- 
Coll.) 

It need not surprise us to know that Schnitger did much major work in Magdeburg, 
which was rising, Phoenix-like, from its ruins at the end of the seventeenth century. 

The organ in Saint John’s, Magdeburg, for which he was paid 9,000 reichthalers, 
was an excellent example of his large organs. The instrument was sumptuously built. 
The whole console and key frames were inlaid with ivory and ebony; and, contrary to 
the custom of the time, the naturals of the keys were covered with the thickest ivory. 
The organ was blown by twelve bellows. 

Here is the specification as given by J. Adlung: 


16’ Principal 
(of English tin) 


2’ Nachthorn 
III Rauschpfeife 


Hauptwerk Oberwerk Brustwerk 
(middle manual) (bottom manual) (top manual) 
16’ Principal 8’ Principal 8’ Principal 
(of English tin) (of English tin) (of English tin) 
16’ Quintatén 16’ Bordun 8’ Hohlfléte 
16’ Rohrfléte 8’ Quintatén 4’ Flite traversiére 
8’ Octave 4’ Octave 4’ Octave 
8’ Gedackt Il Sesquialtera 2 2/3’ Nasat 
8’ Spitzfléte V-VII Scharf 2’ Octave 
4’ Octave 1 1/3’ Quinte 2’ Gemshorn 
4’ Rohrfléte 1’ Sifflot Il Tertian 
5 1/3’ Quinte 4’ Schallmey VI Scharf 
2’ Flachflite 8’ Trichter-regal Ill Cymbel 
2’ Superoktave 8’ Vox Humana 16’ Dulcian 
Ill Cymbel 2’ Waldflte 8’ Trompete 
VI Mixtur 4’ Spitzfléte 4’ Trompete 
II Sesquialtera 8’ Salicional 
III Rauschpfeife 8’ Gedackt 
8’ Dulcian 8’ Rohrfléte 
16’ Trompete 8’ Glockenspiel 
Pedal 4’ Fléte 16’ Dulcian 
32’ Sub-bass 4’ Octave 16’ Posaune 


8’ Trompete 
4’ Trompete 


12’ Quinte VI-VUIL Mixtur 2’ Cornet 
8’ Gemshorn 32’ Posaune 
8’ Octave 


Ventil, 2 Tremulants, 2 Cymbelsterne, Small Drum. 


The great church of the famous medieval town and port of Bremen was also en- 


riched with a large Schnitger organ. 
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Bremen, the Cathedral of Saint Peter (1693-1698) 


Hauptwerk Ober Positiv Brust Positiv 
(second manual) (lowest manual) (top manual) 
16’ Principal 16’ Quintadena 8’ Principal 
16’ Gedakt 8’ Principal 8’ Quintadena 
8’ Octav 8’ Gedakt (wood) 4’ Octav 
8’ Spitzfloit 4’ Octav 4’ Spitzfloit 
4’ Octav 4’ Floit 2 2/3’ Nasat 
4’ Rohrfloit 2’ Waldfloit II Sesquialt [sic] 
Ill Rauschpfeiff Il Tertian 2' Gemshorn 
2' Super Octav 1 1/3’ Quinta 2’ Octav 
2’ Flachfloit 8’ Hohl floit IV-V Scharff 
V-VIL Mixtur IV-VI Scharff III Cimbel 
16’ Trommet 8’ Vox Humana 16’ Dulcian 
8’ Dulcian 8’ Traht* (Trechter) Regal 8’ Trommet 
Pedal II Rauschpfeiffe 16’ Dulcian 
16’ Principal 2' Nachthorn 8’ Trommet 
16’ Sub-bass V-VI Mixtur 4’ Trommet 
8’ Octav 32’ Posaunen 2’ Cornet 
4’ Octav 16’ Posaunen 
4’ Floite 


*The Trechter or Trichter Regal was so called because its tube was funnel-shaped. 

A minor poet, N. Bahr, celebrated this famous organ in 1698 by a poem of fifty 
stanzas — equal to the number of its stops. The instrument is reviewed stop by stop in 
verse. The references to Schnitger’s fame abroad are so amusing as to be worth quoting. 
There is no need to translate this passage. 


Der Muscowit Der Britten Gunst 

Gibt ihm Credit Von seiner Kunst 

Muss seine Proben loben Mitt Holland weiss zu sagen 
Was man gesehn Die Kleinen Werck 

Vor Augen stehn Marck, Leser, Marck 

Hat Meisters Ruhm erhoben. Auf 50 sich betragen. 


Where there was prosperity in Germany in the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury there was little respect for historic organs. All was progress! Thus, this most 
beautiful example of Schnitger’s work was swept away in 1850 to make room for a 
completely new instrument of 60 stops by J. F. Schulze (the father of Edmund). This 
had an open stop of 21 1/3’ pitch in the Pedal, so that a resultant 64’ effect could be 
produced when it was added to the 32’ flue stop. In 1894 a new organ of 64 stops was 
built by Sauer, and this was enlarged subsequently. In spite of the heavy bombing of 
Bremen during the last war the organ does not appear to have been damaged. Amidst 
the ruins of the town when all seemed lost the voice of the organ could be heard, al- 
though it was impossible to get into the building in 1945. 

An interesting Schnitger organ is to be found in the Eosanderkapelle in Charlotten- 
burg Castle in the western outskirts of Berlin. This instrument, built in 1706, was the 
favorite small organ of Frederick the Great. It was restored in 1931 by Karl Kemper, 
under the direction of Wolfgang Auler, whose organ at the Saint Jacobikirche in Berlin, 
originally by the elder Schulze, had been rebuilt along Schnitger lines even earlier than 
this. 
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Manual C to c* (four octaves) without bottom Ci and Dg. 
Pedal C to d' without bottom Cf and Dj. 
Pitch: a semitone below normal. 


Oberwerk Unterwerk Pedal 
8’ Prinzipal 8’ Prinzipal 16’ Sub-bass 
8’ Floite dues 8’ Gedeckt lieblich 8’ Oktav 
8’ Gedeckt 8’ Floite dues 4’ Oktav 
4’ Octave 4’ Octav 2’ Nachthorn 
4’ Viol da gamba 2’ Waldfloite VI Mixtur 
3’ Nasat 2’ Octav 16’ Posaune 
2’ Super Octav II Sesquialtera 8’ Trommet 
IV Mixtur Ill Scharff 2’ Cornett 
8’ Hobois 


8’ Vox Humana 
Riickwerk Ventil (Unterwerk), Oberwerk Ventil, Pedal Ventil, Tremulant. 


Arp Schnitger had two sons who became organbuilders. They are important not 
only for the excellence of their work but for the influence which they exerted in the 
sphere of Dutch organbuilding — an influence which lasted until the misapplication of 
the ideas of Cavaillé-Coll caused the decline of the original Dutch organ in the nine- 
teenth century. The two sons, Johann Georg and Franz Caspar, worked together in 
Holland, in the town of Groningen. Together they built the large four-manual organ 
in the Church of Saint Michael at Zwolle in 1721, with 64 speaking stops. In the Spring 
1955 issue of this periodical there is a photograph of this organ and an account of it 
and its recent history by Mr. Flentrop, and there is no need to say more about it now. 

In 1725 Franz Caspar Schnitger, the surviving brother, built a fine organ in Saint 
Laurens Church at Alkmaar. He did this with the support of the far-sighted music 
director and organist Gerard Havingha, a native of Groningen, in the teeth of the con- 
servative Dutch opponents. The Alkmaar organ was the most potent in its influence in 
the north of Holland. After the deaths of the Duyschots family of organbuilders the 
great days of the old Dutch school of organbuilders were over and revitalization from 
other sources was necessary. The Alkmaar organ, with its immense resources, its sharp, 
clear tone, and its lofty case, is worth studying. 

The Zwolle and Alkmaar organs, despite their positions towards the north of the 
country, were sufficient to give new life to the great Dutch organ school; and the famous 
instruments at Gouda (1736), Haarlem (1735-1739), Kampen (1742), Arnhem (1770), 
and Nijmegen (1778) are largely the result of this revitalization. 

Franz Caspar died in 1730, and his foreman, A. A. Hinsch, married his widow. 
After the death of Hinsch in 1785, the factory was continued by the son of Franz Cas- 
par, who bore his father’s Christian names and died in 1799. His business partner was 
H. H. Freytag, who died in 1811 and was succeeded by his son H. E. Freytag, who died 
in 1845. The fact that the elder Freytag, obtained the contract for the Rotterdam 
organ, which was to have been the finest in Holland, is a testimony to the excellence 
of his work. Unfortunately, he died before the work could be put in hand. 

Apart from the direct influence through his sons, Arp Schnitger may be regarded 
as the founder of a notable school of organbuilders in Germany and Holland. Many 
of these men had actually served as his apprentices and assistants, but others had visited 
his instruments and studiously followed his methods. Johann George Miiller studied 
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with Schnitger, and his son Andreas had been associated with Franz Caspar Schnitger 
when the Zwolle organ was being built. Miiller’s other son was John Christian, born 
in 1690 in Andreasburg in the Harz Mountains; and it was this Miiller who built the 
famous Haarlem organ in 1735-1739. John Snetzler, who came to England in 1746 and 
was England’s leading organbuilder from 1750 until 1778, was a pupil of the younger 
Miller. 

An interesting figure, Christian Vater of Hanover, built a large number of organs 
in north Germany and Holland, and retired or died in 1756. He practically built anew 
the organ at the Oude Kerk in Amsterdam, which had been made famous more than a 
century previously by J. P. Sweelinck. In the contract for this organ he describes him- 
self as “orgelmaker van den Konig van Groot-Brittanien Georg I.” He did major work 
at Oldenburg, Osnabruck, Bremen, Hanover, et cetera, and he looked after a large 
number of Schnitger organs. Other “great names” are the family of Busch, who worked 
at Itzehoe and built and rebuilt many organs in the Hamburg and extreme northern 
districts; Hans Hantelmann, who resided at Liibeck; J. H. Held, who attended to the 
organs at Luneburg and who rebuilt the instrument which Bach must have played when 
he was discantist there (later Held moved to Stettin) ; the family of Klapmeyer (J. W., 
J. H., and J. H., the son of the latter), who also faithfully preserved the works of the 
master and built along his lines. Of the others, few moved from the north of Germany 
and Holland, apart from occasional excursions into the more accessible parts of Den- 
mark. They include Erasmus Bielefeld, Lambert Daniel Carstens, Rudolph Garrels of 
Hamburg and The Hague, Nicolai Gerdes, Erich German, J. Adam Goudermann, Mat- 
thew Hartmann, Michael Hinkelmann, Christian Kroynow, Nathanael Krusewitz, Rud. 
Meyer, J. M. Naumann, J. Neuhausen of Copenhagen, J. R. Radeker of Groningen, 
Otto D. Reichborn of Hamburg, J. M. Roder, who followed Schnitger in the Berlin 
district, N. W. Stéver of East Friesland, G. Struve of Bremen, C. Trentman of Magde- 
burg, and about a dozen others of lesser fame whose work has been recorded. 


A CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF SCHNITGER ORGANS 
WITH NOTES—Continued 

41. Urrnuizermeepen (Ho.iianp). Repaired in 1692. New organ by Hinz in 
eighteenth century (2 manuals, 28 stops). 

42. Eurtin (Howsrein). New organ in 1693. New organ by Schulze in 1860 and 
by Walcker in 1915. 

43. Small organ of 6 stops in 1693 for the Prince of Siinder u. Norsburg (North- 
broek?). 

44. HaGeLBerG NEAR Beizic (Mark). New organ in 1693. No trace remains. 

45. Bremen, Saint Peter's CatHeprat. New organ, 1693-1698, for 8,000 reich- 
thalers. Displaced in 1842 by large new Schulze organ. New organ again in 1894 by 
Sauer, rebuilt in 1904 by the same firm. 

46. Gr. OrrersLeseNn NEAR Macpesurc. New organ in 1693 (2 manuals and 
pedal). New organ in 1840 by Reubke, rebuilt in 1896-1898 by Troch: 20 stops. 
Original Schnitger organ case. 

47. Hamspurc. Chamber organ of 8 stops for Alderman Caspar Anckelmann, 
1693. 

48. Verpen (AtLerR) Catneprat. Repaired and renewed in 1693. New (or 
secondhand) organ bought from Schulze in 1850. New organ in 1893 and again in 
1916. 
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49. Macpesurc, Cuurcn or tHE Hoty Guost. In 1694-1698 new organ of 26 
stops, of which 8 were old, at a cost of 650 reichthalers. Sold in August 1737 for 600 
reichthalers to Gr. Quenstedt near Halberstadt. Original case, but few original pipes. 

5). An 8-stop chamber organ built in 1694 for a Dr. Meijer of Holland. It was 
never paid for. 

51. A small organ built in 1694 for the Dutch Church of Jonkheer Poteck. 

52. Hamm near Hameurc, Hory Trinity. New organ in 1694. Displaced by 
new organ built by Réver in 1895. 

53. Hampurc, Waisennaus. New organ in 1694-1695: 2 manuals and pedal. 
Sold in 1789 to Grasberg near Bremen. Rebuilt as a 20-stop organ by Réver in 1926. 
Little original work. 

54. Sirrensen NEAR Stave, Saint Dionysius. New organ in 1694-1695 (12 
stops, 2 manuals, pedal pull-downs) for 368 reichthalers. The organ was “designed” by 
Vincent Liibeck. The organ was rebuilt in 1862 by Furtwangler with a new case. 

55. Srape. Chamber organ for the “General Superintendent,” 1694. Schnitger 
only received a small part of the payment for it. 

56. Gronincen, Aa-Kerx. Schnitger repaired the old organ built in 1588 by 
“Meester Andreas.” The old organ was renovated in 1663 by Jacob G. von Hagerbeer. 
This was destroyed by lightning in 1671. Schnitger built a new organ in 1694-1697 for 
13,000 gulden (34 stops, 3 manuals, pedal, 8 bellows). Schnitger went much further 
in his work than the contract demanded. The organ was destroyed in 1710 when the 
tower fell. In 1815 the King gave the Schnitger organ from the Broederenkerk to the 
Aa-Kerk. (See No. 93.) 

57. Moorsurc near Hamsurc. New organ in 1695 (14 stops, 1 manual, pedal, 
1 bellows), “played from behind.” Rebuilt in 1880 by Furtwangler for 4,500 marks. 

58. Acuim (Hanover). New organ’in 1699 (24 stops, 2 manuals, pedal, 4 bel- 
lows). Rebuilt in 1793 by Wilhelmi of Stade. New organs in 1885 and 1907 by Becker 
and Hammer & Furtwangler, et cetera. 

59. Bremen, Saint StepHant. New organ in 1695-1696 (42 stops, 3 manuals, 6 
bellows). The organ was destroyed in a fire of 1754. New organ by Eckmann of Hol- 
land, and later work done by Walcker. 

60. Gronincen, Cottecrum Musicum. A new 6-stop organ in 1695. Repaired 
three years later by Schnitger’s journeyman, Roh. Ratje. 

61. Noorpsrorx (Hoitanp). New organ of 20 stops, 2 manuals. Repaired in 
nineteenth century by Van Oeckelen. 

62. Muppersrum (Hotianp). New organ in 1695, 2 manuals with pedal pull- 
downs, renewed in 1798 by N. A. Lohman. New organ in 1863 by Van Oeckelen. 

63. Harxstepe (Hoiianp). In 1695 new organ of 8 stops. Renewed in 1794 by 
N. A. Lohman. 

64. Nieuw Scueempa (Hoitann). New organ of 7 stops (1695). The organ 
has disappeared. 

65. Tue Hacue (Horiann). In 1696 chamber organ for Heer Gebhard. All 
trace of it is lost. 

66. Gronincen. In 1696 chamber organ for a cantor. 

67. Noorpwoipe (Hotianp). In 1695 Schnitger repaired an organ built in 1621. 
The organ was repaired again in 1790 by Freytag and in 1811 by N. A. Lohman. (The 
Vox Humana was placed in a closed box.) 
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68. Zeeriyp (HoLtianp). In 1695 Schnitger improved an old organ. There still 
remains the beautiful case. 

69. Luseck (CaTHepraL). In 1696-1699 new organ of 45 stops and 3 manuals 
with 8 bellows. A new organ was placed in Schnitger’s case by Walcker in 1893. Case 
and organ destroyed in air raid in 1942. 

70. Gronincen, GeerTruips-GasTHuiskerK. In 1696-1697 extensive repairs with 
new pedal organ at a cost of 600 gulden. In 1785 a new organ by Hinz, enlarged and 
improved later by N. A. Lohman. In 1861 another new organ by Van Oeckelen. 

71. Eum (Hotianp). In 1696 new organ (28 stops, 2 manuals, pedal). 

72. PrerersureN (Hoiianp). In 1696-1698 new organ of 8 stops and 1 manual 
for 500 gulden. 

73. Ratzesurc Catueprar. In 1697 complete rebuild. New organ in 1880 by 
Mehmel of Stralsund and rebuilt in 1896 by Griineberg of Stettin. 

74. Moscow. In 1697, 8-stop chamber organ for Herr Ernhorn. All trace lost. 

75. Ovpensrok (OLpeNBuRG). In 1697 new organ (12 stops, 2 manuals, pedal 
pull-downs, 3 bellows) for 290 reichthalers. In 1753 new organ by Klapmeyer. The 
Schnitger' organ was removed to Atens and remained until 1875. 

76. Macpesurc, Saint Jacosi. Schnitger completed the organ begun by Herbst 
in 1678. The organ had 37 stops, 3 manuals, and 8 bellows; it cost 3,100 reichthalers. 
New organ by Reubke in 1858 in Schnitger’s case. 

77. Gorzwarpen (Oxpensurc). Repaired at a cost of 245 reichthalers. The 
organ h2s been renewed on four or five occasions. (20 stops, 2 manuals.) 

78. ALTENKIRCHEN. In 1698 new organ of 14 stops, 2 manuals, and pedal pull- 
downs. 

79. Depespoar (Oxtpensurc). In 1698 new organ (12 stops, 2 manuals, pull- 
downs, 3 bellows}. Restored several times, notably in 1926 by Schmid (now 18 stops, 


lows). 
2 manuals, and separate pedal). 

80. Srape. In 1698 chamber organ for the “Ober-Inspektor.” 

81. Macpesurc, Saint Uxricn. In 1698-1700 new organ of 48 speaking stops, 3 
manuals, and 8 bellows. In 1899 a new organ in the old case by Réhlmann. 

82. Macpesurc, Saint Petri. The old organ from Saint Ulrich’s moved and 
rebuilt by Schnitger for 260 reichthalers. 

83. Srertin, Saint Jacost. Schnitger finished in 1699 an organ begun in 1696 
by Schurig, who died the same year. The work, which cost 4,859 reichthalers, was 
supervised by Buxtehude. The organ contained 2,775 tin pipes. The organ was rebuilt 
in the old case in 1868-1870 by Griineberg of Stettin. Before the last war it had 69 
stops and 4 manuals. 

84. K.osrerserce set Macpesurc. New organ in 1699 (13 stops, 1 manual) for 
the Abbot. 

85. Ganperkessee (O_pensurc). In 1699 new organ (16 stops, 2 manuals, 
pull-downs, 3 bellows). The cost was 430 reichthalers. The organ has been renewed 
several times and when last seen had 19 stops. 

86. Bremen, LiesrraueNKircHE. In 1699 Schnitger repaired the organ built in 
1637-1641 by Johan Siborch (40 stops, 3 manuals). A new organ was built in the 
nineteenth century by Schulze of Paulinzella, and in 1896 another new organ by 


Furtwangler and Hammer. 
[To be concluded] 
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RICHARD A. CARLSON 


WALTHER’S LIFE 


HE family of Johann Gottfried Walther descended from an old Thuringian 
family. The Walthers had lived for centuries in that area in the heart of Ger- 
many which had been the home of many German musicians. The Suabians are 

believed to have settled in Thuringia during the first four centuries A.D. and to have 
been conquered by the Franks in the sixth century. Through the mingling of these two 
peoples there resulted “that remarkable race whose earliest characteristics were spirit 
and emotion as well as a strong and assertive disposition. It is a people that has pro- 
duced poets and musicians, but hardly generals and statesmen.” 

The history of the Walther family begins early in the sixteenth century. In the 
years 1523 and 1531 a certain Claus Walther, whose trade was that of tanner, was 
introduced among the so-called “Four Lords” of Erfurt. In 1650 the name of Balthasar 
Walther appears as a witness in a legal document of Erfurt. 

Johann Gottfried Walther’s father, Johann Stephan Walther, was born on Decem- 
ber 18, 1650, in Erfurt. As Johann Gottfried says in his autobiography for Johann 
Mattheson’s (1681-1764) Grundlage einer Ehrenpforte, his father was a “citizen cloth 
and serge maker.” His mother was a Lammerhirt by birth as was the mother of Johann 
Sebastian Bach, making Walther a cousin of Bach. 

Johann Gottfried Walther was born on September 18, 1684, and was baptized three 
days later in the Erfurt Church of the Barefoot Brethren. The family, which included 
two daughters, was not blessed with wealth. Walther tells his friend Heinrich Boke- 
meyer in a letter of October 3, 1729, that his mother helped his father “in his small 
paying profession by doing millinery work.” His parents, however, saw that Walther 
was given a good education. 

Even at the age of four, before going to the Latin School, he received private in- 
struction from a druggist’s assistant. .In 1691 he began work at the Trivial-Schule. The 
incentive to a musical education came from his mother’s cousin, J. Aegidius Bach, the 
Erfurt Municipal Musician. Walther studied voice with the local cantor, David Adlung, 
and piano with the eldest son of J. Aegidius Bach, Johann Bernhard Bach. When the 
latter moved to Magdeburg, Walther’s training was continued under Johann Andreas 
Kretschmar, the organist of the Merchant’s Church. Adlung’s teaching was so successful 
that the eight-year-old boy sang both in the cantor’s church and in the Catholic 
churches. Even when Walther advanced to the Gymnasium Senatorium in May, 1697, 
he continued to sing for Adlung. In later years he traces much of his musical success 
to this early period because “keyboard performing is connected with singing.” In the 
Gymnasium Walther took over the position of school organist, playing a positiv organ 
of three ranks. He also assisted with the choral music. 

Walther was introduced to music theory at this time. J. B. Bach had taught him 
Italian tablature and taken him up to the beginning of figured bass. Now Kretschmar 
continued his training with a study of three-voice counterpoint in the style of Pachelbel 
and Buttstedt. 

In 1702 he was appointed organist of the Saint Thomas Church in Erfurt. His co- 
worker in this new position, the cantor, boasted so much about his own compositions 
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that Walther, “in order not to believe everything blindly,” decided to study composi- 
tion. He went to the only composer of the time in Erfurt, Johann Heinrich Buttstedt, a 
pupil of Pachelbel. 

In the same year Walther transferred from the Gymnasium to the Hochschule in 
order to hear seminars in philosophy, the “Institutes of Justin,” and the “Pandects.” 
He raised the money to pay the tuition by giving keyboard lessons. However, the work 
at the Hochschule, the study with Buttstedt, and his own teaching became too much 
for him, and he decided to “drop the philosophical study and devote myself completely 
to music.” Walther seemed concerned over the possibility of his dabbling in numerous 
fields and becoming proficient in none. 

The instruction under Buttstedt seems to belong to the more unpleasant phases of 
Walther’s life. It is not known whether it was a lack of teaching ability or human 
weakness, but Buttstedt hindered his pupil more than he helped him. Walther writes 
that the teacher “was so very secretive that I had literally to buy each word that he 
spoke by doing odd jobs such as copying.” This method of instruction “consisted of 
nothing more than copying a few rules from a book, Architectonic Musices Universalis, 
by either Volupius Decorus or a Jesuit named Schonslederi, and adding an upper voice 
to a figured bass.” This type of teaching forced Walther to study on his own and 
learn from books and works of other composers. He studied such things as the collected 
works of Werckmeister, the Roberti Flud Historiam utriusque Cosmi, and the Kircheri 
Musurgie. In order to bring the unprofitable composition lessons to a close, Walther 
bribed Buttstedt’s son to provide him with his father’s textbook, which he copied in one 
night’s time. The result of all his sacrifice: of time, money, and energy was this: “the 
whole instruction was teaching of a very low degree. For example, | was not even shown 
how to harmonize a simple variation on a given theme.” 

With justifiable pride Walther says of himself, “I must honestly confess that my 
small accomplishments, whatever they are, are due initially to Werckmeister and there- 
after to the study of the scores of good composers.” In other words, he attributes much 
to self-instruction. 

As was the custom at the time, Walther made a series of trips to complete his 
training. In 1703 he visited Frankfort am Main for the Herbst Messe and also Darm- 
stadt. In September of 1704 he went to Halberstadt to meet Andreas Werckmeister 
(1645-1708). Walther must have become well acquainted with him because he writes 
that Werckmeister presented him “with the Baryphoni Plejadibus Musicis.” Later on 
they carried on a “pleasant correspondence” and Werckmeister sent Walther “many 
beautiful clavier works of the gifted Buxtehude.” 

Walther then visited Magdeburg to hear Johann Graff. Graff was a pupil of 
Pachelbel and Béhm and undoubtedly gave Walther many an inspiration. Two years 
later he visited his boyhood friend, Wilhelm Hieronymus Pachelbel, Johann Pachel- 
bel’s son, in Niirnberg, “in order to benefit from him and other musicians there.” 

When Walther returned to Erfurt, his “associates and music lovers in the small 
church” encouraged him to compose. His works turned out so successfully that in 1707 
on the basis of “two church pieces which he sent to Miihlhausen and upon the instiga- 
tion of the organ maker, Wender,“ he was invited to compete for the position of organ- 
ist at Saint Blasius’ in Mihlhausen, taking the place of Johann Georg Ahle (1672-1702). 
For no understandable reason — “but since such an undertaking was looked upon by 
some perhaps egotistical acquaintances as not being suitable, and because the place was 
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made detestable to me” — he withdrew the application for the position which was later 
awarded to Johann Sebastian Bach. 

In July 1707, Walther learned that the position of organist was open in the City- 
Church of Saints Peter and Paul in Weimar, and he applied. After private and public 
auditions Walther was chosen by unanimous vote over nine other applicants and began 
his work as municipal organist in September. His coworker was the cantor, Reinecke 
He remained in this post until his death. 

Shortly after beginning the new job, Walther was commissioned by the Duke of 
Weimar to give keyboard instruction to his nephew and niece, Prince Johann Ernst and 
Johanna Charlotte. This example influenced other Weimar nobles and citizens to have 
their children study under the young organist and “thereby provided a substantial 
income.” 

This good income must have awakened in Walther the idea of founding his own 
home, for in 1708 he married Anna Maria Dreszler, the daughter of an Erfurt tailor. 
Their marriage was blessed with eight children. From the records of the Weimar City- 
Church, which give the names of the godparents of these children, it is evident that 
Walther was friendly with the relatives of his wife in Sippe and those of his mother 
in the Bach family. He also gained entrance into the leading circles of Weimar. 

The year 1708 is of special importance to Walther in another respect. In this year 
Johann Sebastian Bach came to Weimar as court organist and chamber musician. Be- 
yond the blood relationship, Walther and Bach were bound together by a close friend- 
ship. Bach was the godfather of Walther’s son, Johann Gottfried, born in 1712. 

It is self-evident and natural that two men so near in their ages and aims should 
exchange their experiences and views in art. A popular anecdote about Walther and 
Bach, probably handed down by one of Bach’s elder sons, is given by J. N. Forkel. 
“Bach had attained so high a degree of skill in organ and clavier playing, and set him- 
self such difficult problems in his own compositions, that he could play the compositions 
of others at sight. He once said before a friend, whom we suppose was Walther, that 
he believed he could play anything and everything at sight. His friend for a joke 
determined to teach him differently. He invited him to breakfast one morning and laid 
on the desk of his instrument, besides other pieces, one which at first glance looked 
quite insignificant. Bach came in, and, according to his custom, walked straight to the 
instrument, partly to play and partly to look through the pieces which lay on the desk. 
While he was turning over the pages and trying them his host went into another room 
to prepare breakfast. In a few minutes Bach came to the piece prepared for him and 
began to play it. Not far from the beginning he came to a standstill. He studied it, be- 
gan again and again, and came to a stop. ‘No,’ he exclaimed rising to leave the instru- 
ment, while his friend was laughing to himself in the next room, ‘no one can play 
everything at sight. It is not possible.’ ” 

Later historians have attempted to prove “from the way that Walther expresses 
himself in his Lexicon about Bach” that the two had become enemies. That the para- 
graph on Bach “is inadequate” must be admitted, but that is not enough proof that there 
was an estrangement. Walther left G. F. Handel out of the Lexicon completely. 

The evidence upholds the contrary to the above. Walther edited a large number of 
Bach’s works and copied the whole first part of the Well Tempered Clavichord and 
twenty-nine hymn arrangements. In letters to Bokemeyer, Walther constantly men- 
tioned works which he was exchanging with Bach during the years after Bach left 
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Weimar. He once sent a copy of a work to Bach but had none for his friend Bokemeyer. 

In 1712 Walther published his first two organ works, which were preludes on 
Meinen Jesum lasz ich nicht and Jesu meine Freude. The work was paid for by his 
brother-in-law, who thereby opened the way to the public for Walther. 

During the years 1713 and 1714 Walther was particularly popular with the Court, 
where he instructed Prince Johann Ernst in composition. The Prince did so well that 
he was able to compose nineteen pieces for instruments in nine months, six of which 
were printed. The Prince died in 1715, causing Walther’s work in the Court to cease 
for some years. 

In 1720 a controversy with a pupil over lesson fees caused Walther to send examples 
of his own work to some of his colleagues, asking them for appraisals of his ability and 
knowledge. He copied their replies, and those of Johann Wilhelm Drese, Johann 
Kuhnau, and Johann Christoph Schmidt have been preserved in the Berlin Library. They 
show how much respect and admiration the thirty-four-year-old master enjoyed among 
his contemporaries. Drese, Cappelmeister in Weimar, replied that from the evidence 
given, Walther could have charged the pupil twice as much as he did; Kuhnau, cantor 
of Saint Thomas’ Church in Leipzig, sent a short but complimentary letter; and 
Schmidt, the successor of Strungk at the Court of Dresden, was very enthusiastic about 
Walther’s work. 

In 1721 Walther was called to the Court to perform for the visiting Duke of 
Céthen, the brother-in-law of the Duke of Weimar. The Duke of Weimar undoubtedly 
wanted to prove that Weimar was as much a music center as Céthen, which in that 
period claimed J. S. Bach as its chief musician. J. S. Bach, also, had probably spoken 
often to his Duke about his relative in Weimar, and the Duke asked to have Walther 
play. 

Financial troubles began to plague Walther in 1726, for his family had grown very 
large. In an attempt to increase his income, he applied for the job of cantor in his 
church when Reinecke died. He wrote to Bokemeyer that he was not applying for the job 
“because of ambition but to improve my weak and insufficient means of subsistence.” 
Walther, however, because of some political intrigue did not get the job. It was awarded 
to Laurentius Reinhardt, a professor of Greek. 

Great inconvenience was caused Walther in 1729 when the authorities decided to 
have the City-Church remodeled. This work was slowed down in 1727, the year in which 
Walther’s mother died, and was halted completely in 1728, though unfinished. 

Walther lost his income from the Court in 1728. In a letter to Bokemeyer he said 
that he believed the reason for his dismissal was that he was nearsighted and had to 
bend over to read the music when playing the violin. This was not evident when playing 
the organ or piano, but when Walther played the violin the Duke must have “judged 
the inward by the outward.” He also thought his small stature and shabby clothes 
might have been a reason. Walther’s letters from this period have an understandably 
bitter tone. 

Walther’s cantors were continually changing. Reinhardt left in 1729 and was 
succeeded by a former pupil of Walther named Labes. 

The friendship with Bokemeyer, the cantor of Wolfenbiittel, began in 1729, and it 
brought Walther great happiness. He first wrote to him seeking personal information 
for his musical dictionary, and soon a vivid correspondence developed. Walther wrote 
everything to Bokemeyer which seemed important in his life and repeatedly asked for 
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information for the dictionary. Walther compensated his friend by often sending him 
“some pieces of church and other kinds of music from my humble and insignificant 
recent work.” He asked Bokemeyer for concrete criticism of his vocal music, and many 
questions of composition technique were discussed in the letters. Both men were disci- 
ples of the magic science attempting to locate the “Stone of Wisdom.” This was a fad 
popular in the eighteenth century which corresponds to modern astrology. Many pages 
of their letters dealt with their theories on this subject. 

Johann Christoph, Walther’s youngest son, substituted at the organ for his father 
for the first time in 1730. On December 18, 1731, Walther’s father died at the age of 
eighty-one. In 1732 the musical dictionary was published, and Walther acquired a few 
new pupils. The good fortune was temporary, however, for disease and poverty soon 
entered his home again. Offers to sell his complete works appear often in his letters 
from this period. 

When Bach left Weimar for Céthen in 1717, his pupil Johann Schubart, became his 
successor. Schubart died in 1721, and was succeeded by Johann Vogler, another Bach 
pupil. Vogler, who was very popular with the Duke, was appointed vice mayor in 1735 
and thus became Walther’s superior. Letters show that he was not at all friendly toward 
Walther. 

In 1737 Walther writes: “Our City-Church is almost completed. Now the organ 
should be rebuilt. After having taught and worked here for thirty years, the result seems 
to be that my pupils find positions, and I lose mine. I lose my pupils to former pupils. 
They turn to them and leave the source. Further, I have not received my salary for 
three months.” 

The renovation of the church was completed in 1738, but Walther had to wait much 
longer for the rebuilding of his organ. 

Walther’s oldest son, Johann Gottfried, who had studied law, worked in the 
office of the mayor of Augsburg. It is assumed that he was responsible for the publica- 
tion in Augsburg of his father’s partita on Wie soll ich dich empfangen. The youngest 
son studied music at the University of Jena. Walther was made very happy by the 
marriage of his daughters and the birth of their children. 

In 1745 Walther became so sick that he was unable to work. He called his son, 
Johann Christoph, from Jena to take his place. He asked that this son be appointed as 
his successor, but his superior, Vogler, ignored his request. 

Bitter and disappointed, Walther died on March 23, 1748, and was buried as a 
pauper in the churchyard of Jacob’s Church in Weimar. His wife died nine years 
later. 

Vogler appointed his own son as Walther’s successor. Johann Christoph Walther 
emigrated to Ulm in Gutenburg and was appointed organist and director of music at 
the cathedral there. 

Il 
WALTHER’S WORKS 


Walther exercised his creative ability in diverse areas. He is known as the author 
of the first musical dictionary which can claim any importance. It is also well known 
that he was a master in the treatment of chorales for organ. From the letters to Boke- 
meyer, one can see that he wrote a great amount of vocal works, chamber music, clavier 
music, a concerto, organ transcriptions, and pedagogical writings. Except for the organ 
works and some of the pedagogical writings, nothing of importance can be found. 
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At the time when he wrote his autobiography for Mattheson’s Ehrenpforte, about 
1738 or 1739, Walther counts “119 clavier pieces on chorales, which together represent 
450 variations; a few clavier pieces; 78 pieces of other composers which | 
adapted to the clavier and which are not included in the above 119.” Much of this 
music has been lost over the years. All that is available today is 288 organ pieces on 
chorales, 8 free works, and 13 organ transcriptions of Italian violin concertos. 

Apparently the pieces based on chorales are predominant. Walther himself gives the 
reason: “It is not my duty to compose vocal music, but as the organist | have the duty 
of emphasizing the preludes of chorales.” This is to say, Walther’s chorale treatments 
are practical music from the Sunday worship, and for the Sunday worship. They are 
church music. 

The term church music is a combination of two, church and music, All music so 
designated must reflect the implications of both. The activity of the composer of church 
music is thereby not an autonomous one but a bound one. The presupposition about 
church music is that as music it belongs to the otherwise free art of music, and as church 
music it is bound to the realm of the church. 

This characteristic nature of church music finds expression in its form. There are 
two forms in which chorales are treated: the chorale prelude and the organ chorale. 
The latter is rooted in the church and liturgical realm. It often took the place of the 
congregation’s singing of a verse of the chorale, and therefore the whole chorale is 
treated in the composition. The former is rooted in the musical realm. It was used as 
the introduction or intonation to the following chorale sung by the congregation. There- 
fore, it usually contains only fragments of the chorale, such as single lines. 

Of the 285 chorale treatments of Walther that are known and that are complete, 
264 are organ chorales, and 21 are chorale preludes. 


THE CHORALE PRELUDES 


With two exceptions, one an experimental form and one an unfinished organ 
chorale, all of Walther’s chorale preludes have the same form. This underlying form is 
the chorale fugue. A chorale fugue may have one of two kinds of subject: one taken 
exactly from the chorale, such as the first line; or one which is free and only based on 
the chorale melody. Walther’s are all of the former type. 

These chorale preludes are not always fugues in the strict sense of the word, but 
occasionally utilize only imitative answers to the subject on the same pitch. The prelude 
to Allein Gott in der Héb sei Ebr (DDT 26/27, No. 26)' is an example. The first line 
of the chorale is not answered in the dominant, but is imitated on the same pitch. 

In most cases, however, the chorale prelude is a strict fugue based on the first line 
of the chorale. In the treatment of Nun bitten wir den Heiligen Geist (No. 201), the 
initial line of the chorale leads out in the bass, is answered by the tenor in the domi- 
nant followed by the tonic, reappears in the tonic in the alto, and finally is repeated in 
the dominant in the soprano. The counter subject is free and has no connection with 
the chorale melody. After the subject has appeared five times unvaried in the opening 
twelve measures, an interlude follows in which the alto presents the altered theme in 
diminution. This transformed theme appears then throughout the rest of the composition 
along with the unaltered theme. 


1 The number of each chorale treatment will be given as it appears in the Denkmaler 
der Deutscher Tonkunst, Volume 26 /27. 
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Most of Walther’s chorale preludes are construct. 1 in the above way. Often the 
formal structure of these chorale fugues is loosened by the use of other chorale lines 
somewhere in the composition. In most cases it is the se.ond line, and it often appears 
as a counter subject to the first line. Examples of this are found in the preludes to 
Das alte Jabr vergangen ist (No. 55) and Herr Jesu Christ, ich weisz gar wobl, dasz 
ich einmal musz sterben (No. 116). Sometimes the first and second lines together are 
the leading theme as in the prelude to Erschienen ist der berrliche Tag (No. 66). In the 
exposition they both form the subject, and though they appear separately in the devel- 
opment, they appear simultaneously again at the end. In Herr Gott, dich loben wir 
(No. ©5) both chorale lines appear one after the other and are developed with and 
against one another. This is carried so far that the form of the fugue is greatly expand- 
ed, and both chorale lines stand as equa! musicai thoughts. 

The first two lines of Nun freut euch (No. 204) form a double fugue in this cho- 
rale’s treatment. In the prelude to Es woll uns Gott genadig sein (No. 76), the second 
chorale line is the subject for the episodes. In the prelude to Allein zu Dir, Herr Jesu 
Christ (No. 32), the second and fifth chorale lines are the basis for the counter subject, 
and the eighth line appears in the episodes. 

Two treatments almost dissolve the form of the chorale prelude in favor of the organ 
chorale. Herr Jes: Christ, meins Lebens Licht (No. 118) and Warum sollt’ ich mich 
denn gramen (No. 246) each begins with a fugue based on the opening chorale line 
and then leads into the chorale, which is treated completely. 

The chorale prelude as a chorale fugue on one or more of the chorale lines is a 
peculiarity of the so-called Middle German tradition. Its leader was Johann Pachelbel, 
who cultivated the chorale fugue form extensively. Walther was greatly influenced by 
Pachelbel through both Buttstedt, a pupil of Pachelbel, and Pachelbel’s son, Wilhelm 
Hieronymus. The form of the chorale fugue must ultimately be traced back to the 
chorale fantasias which Samuel Scheidt developed. 

When Walther used a chorale line as a counter subject throughout a prelude, often 
to the point where a double fugue emerged, he followed in the steps of Dietrich 
Buxtehude, the main representative of the North German tradition. Buxtehude often 
added a permanent theme to a line of a chorale in his chorale fantasias. 

One can state in conclusion that Walther’s chorale fugues are rooted primarily in 
the Middle German tradition of Pachelbel and to a lesser extent in the techniques of 
Scheidt and Buxtehude. 


THE ORGAN CHORALES 


The treatment of Ach Gott und Herr (No. 7), the only chorale fantasia which he 
wrote, is a logical starting point for a consideration of Walther’s organ chorales. In the 
first part, the initial two unadorned chorale lines are treated as a chorale fugue with 
free counter subjects and episodes. The second part consists of a homophonic statement 
of the third chorale line. A change from 4/4 to 6/8 time marks the start of the third 
part, a chorale fugue based on the fourth and fifth lines. They are rhythmically adorned 


in the following manner: 
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The counter subject and episodes are free, having no hints of the chorale. The sixth 
line is treated as a fughetta to form the fourth part. 

The above work stands between the techniques of Scheidt and Buxtehude. It is 
distinguished from Scheidt by the shortness of the second and fourth parts and by the 
abandonment of Scheidt’s principle of using the unadorned chorale line. It is distin- 
guished from the style of Buxtehude in that the opening section is not an improvisation 
on the first chorale line but a fugue. 

Several of Walther’s organ chorales follow a pattern which is essentially a diminu- 
tion of the fantasia form of Scheidt. They utilize only the unadorned chorale line, and 
the counter subject is taken from the chorale. An example is the treatment of Mitten 
wir im Leben sind (No. 200). The first chorale line begins in quarter notes, accompa- 
nied by a freely invented bass; the bass takes-over the first line in eighth notes in the 
second measure, along with the twelfth line; the second line begins in eighth notes in 
the third measure; and the chorale melody actually begins in the fourth measure in 
half notes. The counterpoint is formed from the freely invented motive of the first 
measure, from the first chorale line, and from freely invented material. In a way 
similar to the above, each line of the chorale is prepared for by motives from the 
melody. 

In the treatment of Allein Gott in der Hob sei Ebr (No. 23), which has the same 
form as the above, the counter subject based on the chorale is adorned, while the melody 
itself is pure. 

Five examples from Walther’s work will best demonstrate his principal methods of 
adornment: 


These five techniques are known as transttus, syncopatio, multiplicatio, superjectio, 
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and abruptio, respectively. Walther has taken all of these methods from the North 
German circle of composers, who used them frequently. 

Another of Walther’s techniques of adornment is the addition of a group ot notes 
at the beginning or end of an already adorned chorale line. This prefix or extension is 
usually a part of the chorale line itself or closely related to it. Consider an example 
from the treatment of Freu’ dich sebr, o meine Seele (No. 78) : 

Chorale line: 


Adorned chorale line: 


Adorned and extended chorale line: 


It is interesting to note that if Walther wants to emphasize a particular thought 
or phrase of the chorale text he uses the phrase of notes for those words as a prefix or 
extension of the line. Thus in the line “Come unto Me all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden . . . ” the words “Come unto Me” are emphasized with a prefix to the chorale 
line. This connection between words and music can be proved in most cases so that one 
may speak of a definite influence of the message of the text upon Walther’s music. 

In two settings of Ach Gott und Herr (Nos. 3 and 4), to cite only two examples, 
Walther uses canonic treatment. He uses it not only with the counter subject but also 
with the chorale melody. 

In a number of treatments, such as Aus der Tiefe rufe ich (No. 35) and Ach Gott, 
erbér mein Seufzen (No. 1), certain themes reappear periodically like ritornelli. Wal- 
ther uses the ritornello quite frequently, usually as a solo in the lowest voice. This 
technique in chorale treatments is original with Walther as far as sacred music is con- 
cerned. He probably was influenced by the use of ritornelli in the concertos of Vivaldi, 
Torelli, and Albinoni; for he made a number of transcriptions of such concertos, for 
the organ. Walther understood the technique of assimilating the ritornello into the 
character of the chorale treatment so well that it appears in no way as a foreign element. 
On the contrary, it adds to the formal completeness of the chorale treatment. 

In his counter subjects, Walther often uses a number of figures or formulas which 
can be reduced to certain simple forms. A rising and falling scale motive is one type. 
An example is in the treatment of Ach, was soll ich Stinder machen (No. 15) : 


| 
| 
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Scale motives, combined into long virtuoso passages, show the influence on Walther 
of the Italian organ toccata through the organ works of Scheidt and Praetorius. Also, 
Walther was undoubtedly influenced by Buttstedt, who was known for his fast and florid 
passages. An example of Walther’s use of this in his setting of O Herre, Gott, Dein 
Géttlich Wort (No. 216) : 


Walther uses various motives and combinations of motives in order to express the 
content or mood of a chorale text in a musical way. Allein Gott in der Hob sei Ebr, the 
German Gloria in Excelsis, expresses praise and adoration. This is symbolized by Walther 
in vividly moving scale figures. The waking up in Werde munter, mein Gemiite is 
likewise expressed by fast and vivid passages. Walther employs chromaticism in these 
figures when symbolizing “need,” or “dying.” 

It should be mentioned that Walther gave careful instructions as to when the 
pedal is to be used. He only uses the pedal for very specific purposes such as presenting 
the chorale melody. His organ in the City-Church in Weimar was lacking in soft pedal 
ranks, which is a possible explanation for his slighting of the pedal. 


THE CHORALE PARTITAS 


In a survey of Walther’s work, one notices immediately that he made several treat- 
ments of each of a great number of chorales. Of the 285 preserved chorale treatments, 
only 40 are single treatments. The various settings of one chorale tune have no inner, 
formal, or textual connection, though Walther often used the terms “verse” or “stanza.” 
The repeated treatment of a single chorale tune without inner connnection occurs up to 
five times. 

As can be learned from letters, Walther decided to combine some of them into 
chains of variations or partitas. The partitas originating in this way are: 

Ach Gott und Herr 

Ach, was soll ich Siinder machen 
Allein Gott in der Hob sei Ebr 
Aus der Tiefe rufe ich 
Erschienen ist der herrliche Tag 
Lob sei dem allmachtigen Gott 
Wie soll ich dich empfangen 
Wir Christenleut 

There are also a number of works which were originally conceived to be partitas 

and did not originate through combining already composed treatments. These are: 
Herr Jesu Christ, dich zu uns wend 
Jesu, meine Freude 
Lobt, Gott, ibr Christen, allzugleich 
Mach’'s mit mir, Gott, nach deiner Giit 
Meinen Jesum lasz ich nicht 

The partita Ach Gott und Herr consists of seven verses, and the motives of the 
counter subjects throughout are from the chorale. The chorale theme is adorned in 
verses four and six, but unadorned and pure in the others. 
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In Jesu, meine Freude and Meinen Jesum lasz ich nicht, the counter subjects are 
completely free in all verses. The theme in each is presented without interruption and 
is usually adorned. Each of the partitas begins with a simple hymn which introduces the 
theme of the work. 

In Walther’s chorale partitas, one can find all forms of chorale variations which 
history has produced, from the liturgical variations of Scheidt up to the partitas of 
Buxtehude and Béhm. 


THE FREE ORGAN WORKS 

In addition to Walther’s organ works based on chorales, we have the following free 
organ works which are published in the Denkmaler: four preludes and fugues in C 
major, D minor, A major, and G major; a fugue in C major; a toccata and fugue in C 
major; and a concerto in G major. 

The preludes and fugues stand in the succession of the Middle German tradition 
but transcend them in that the preludes are freer than those of the Middle Germans, 
and in that the fugues have a larger scope and conception. The preludes of Walther 
are not in the improvised character of the toccatas of Pachelbel, but are created in imi- 
tation style and are focused in their character on the fugue in a cyclical manner. A fine 
example of this is the Prelude and Fugue in D minor, which in structure and musical 
originality could well be compared to the small preludes and fugues of Bach. 

In the very long title of Walther’s one concerto, there is no reference as to whether 
the work was intended for organ or cembalo. Though there was little differentiation in 
that period between cembalo and organ works, it is today considered as being for organ. 
The work has five movements: prelude, largo, vivace, aria, and vivace. The introduction 
and the imitative character of the fast movements were influenced by the sonata da 
chiesa, and the changes between concertino and tutti are from the influence of the 
concerto grosso of Walther’s time. 

The thirteen violin concerti of various composers which Walther transcribed for 
organ are note-for-note transcriptions with occasional transpositions. 

From the letters to Bokemeyer, it can be readily concluded that only a small part 
of Walther’s non-chorale compositions have been preserved. These give a poor picture of 
him as a free creator. All attempts to find works mentioned in letters have failed, since 
he signed so few manuscripts. 


THE MUSICAL DICTIONARY 

The Musikalisches Lexicon, which appeared in Leipzig in 1732, is the fruit of 
Walther’s leisure hours. The book is the first German attempt to bring the whole mass 
of musical information into dictionary form. The work contains biographical data of 
musicians and composers as well as meanings of musical terms. Because of this, it is 
invaluable source material for the history of baroque music. 

In his research, Walther used the Duke’s library as well as catalogues of works, 
mentioned in letters. He wrote to many of his contemporaries asking for the desired 
data. Bokemeyer sent information on numerous men. 

The work contains many inaccuracies which Walther realized, for he was about to 
publish a continuation and revision at the time of his death. Walther’s original copy, 
with many additions and corrections, came into the hands of the lexicographer, Ernst 
Ludwig Gerber, who incorporated the chief part of it in his own dictionary. 
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A. D. FOKKER 


EQUAL TEMPERAMENT WITH THIRTY-ONE NOTES 


of Pythagoras. The series of notes fa — ut — sol — re — la — mi — si or, as we 

nowadays put them, F — C — G — D — A — E — B were conceived to make 
among themselves perfect fifths or perfect fourths, related to harmonic numbers 2 and 
3, or 4 and 3. In this temperament the relation of the major third, between F and A, 
or C and E, G and B, was not very simple. Accordingly the major third was considered 
to be a discord. 

In the century before the Renaissance, when polyphonic music from the Nether- 
lands spread to the south, the perfect third, corresponding to harmonic numbers 4 and 
5, was used as a valuable and beautiful concord. All went well in singing, but on the 
instruments with fixed pitches there was a clash. The great masters laying down the 
foundation for musical structure, Zarlino in Italy and Salinas in Spain, then ruled that 
in order to keep the major third perfect, the four fifths, leading from F to A, or from 
C to E, or from G to B, should be cut down a trifle. The twelve notes, available on the 
the keyboards of organs and harpsichords now can be arranged in a two-dimensional 
diagram, where the rows are transposed by a perfect third. 

Eb — Bh —F —C—G—D—A—E—B— — Ct — Gi 
Ep — Bh — F—C—G—D—A—E—B— Ff —Ct— Gf 
Eb — Bh —F —C—G—D—A—E—B— Fi — Gf 
This temperament offered a choice of six major and five minor keys. There were seven 
major semitones in it, and five minor semitones. The variety of successions of major and 
minor semitones was a source of great beauty in the melodic lines. Above all, the com- 
mon chords with perfect thirds offered delightful harmonies. 

In course of time, however, the lack of full freedom of modulation was considered 
to be a serious shortcoming. If once the instrument had strings or pipes tuned to Gf, 
you could not produce a harmony requiring an Ah. Neither could Ep be used for Df, 
or any sharp for a nearby flat. There was a growing tendency to sacrifice the refine- 
ment of the variety of semitones in order to make them all equal and thereby to gain 
complete freedom of modulation. 

The exact numbers dividing the octave into twelve equal steps, have been calculated 
in four significant decimal numbers as early as the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury by Simon Stevin, of Brugge, Flanders. Stevin was a first-rate mathematician. He 
put into practice the decimal system, and he invented a method of extracting the cube 
root. That was why he could so well compute equal temperament in twelve steps. 

From the middle of the nineteenth century all keyboard instruments gradually were 
tuned to the duodecimal equal temperament. This equal temperament has been render- 
ing great service since then. Still, it might be useful to look for a better solution of the 
problem, set by the demand of full liberty of modulation, without sacrificing the beauties 
of the perfect thirds in the chords and the expressiveness of major and minor semitones. 


Let us put in a cross two sets of seven notes, centering in D, as follows: 
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|’ the Middle Ages the relations of the musical notes were defined following the rule 


4 
‘ 


Ebb 
The horizontal row contains the Pythagorean notes a fifth apart. The vertical column 
contains a series of perfect thirds. In order to put fifths and thirds on equal footing, we 
take equal numbers of them in row and column. By adjusting the fifths according to 
Zarlino’s rule we ensure that the fifth leading from B to Fit produces the note one perfect 
third above D. Similarly the Bh one third below D is one fifth below F. 

One can now fill the table with new notes, proceeding from the ones already 

written down, by fifths to the right and to the left. The following is the result: 

cx Gx Dx Ax 

At Eg Be Fx 


Ft Ct Gt Df 
F c G D A E B 
Db Ab Eb Bb 
Fh Ch Gb 


Ghb Dbb Abb Ebb 
Thus one finds 31 notes in all. It was for Christiaan Huygens, mathematician 
and physicist and a fine musician, to discover that if one tries to extend the table any 
further, one gets back to notes already put down. One fifth from AX, one third from 
CX, there comes EX. The first discovery of Huygens was that EX is very much the same 
note as Ghb.* Likewise DX and Fh} are synonymous, AX and Chh, BX and Dhb. 

By the duodecimal temperament at present one is wont to put F for Gh) and Fg 
for EX. Huygens shows more refinement in this. It is the refinement which distinguishes 
between major and minor semitones. In his temperament there are 31 different notes, 
and no more. There is a series of 31 thirds, likewise leading from Ghb to EX (=Gpb). 
Obviously the octave has to be divided in 31 equal steps. The octave having five whole 
tones and two major semitones, it follows that one whole tone, the second, contains five 
elementary steps. The major and the minor semitones will have three and two elemen- 
tary steps, respectively. The octave will have three perfect thirds of ten steps each and 
one more elementary step. The elementary steps are fifths of a tone. Huygens called 
them dieses. 

Compelled by the facts of the autochthonous music of his native countrymen, Aloys 
Haba, in Prague, felt the necessity of more subtle varieties of pitch. He tried to supply 
this need by introducing quarter tones. It must be emphasized, however, that this can- 
not lead to an improvement. It would be adding other false notes to a false tempera- 
ment. The improvement is achieved by introducing fifths of a tone. This unit, 1/31 of 
an octave, measures 1200/31 = 38.7 cents. 


* From the table one verifies that 3 fifths and 7 thirds lead from Ghb to EX. A fifth 
being 702 cents and a third 386 cents, the distance is 2,106 + 2,702=4,898 cents. 
This is only 8 cents more than 4 octaves. Quod erat demonstrandum. 
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cx | 
Ag | 
FE 
F C G D A E B | 
Bb | 
Gh 
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The second discovery of Christiaan Huygens was that in this “tricesimoprimal” 
temperament the interval of the perfect seventh, related to harmonic numbers 4 and 7, 
is very accurately reproducible. It is found between pairs of notes, such as C and Af. 
It takes 25 elementary steps in this temperament, that is 967.5 cents. The exact true 
value is 969 cents. 

No attention was paid to this discovery until the edition of volume XX of Huygens’ 
Oeuvres Complétes in 1942. It means that in the tricesimoprimal temperament the com- 
mon chord with harmonic numbers 4, 5, 6, 8 can be completed to a primary tetrad 
chord with harmonic numbers 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. That is just the thing Béla Bartok 
wanted, when he stated that the study of the peasants’ music of his native 
country, Hungary, led him to add the seventh to the common chord, the primary tetrad 
thus formed providing a foundation for his music. One now sees that Haba’s need for 
more refinement points to a certain similarity in the music of the Czechish and the Hun- 
garian people, in the use made of the harmony of the perfect seventh. 

Turning from theory to the practice of instruments, the problem is to find a key- 
board enabling one to play 31 different notes in the octave, all the 31 intervals inside 
the octave lying easily within the compass of the human hand. The 31-keyed 
organ now in Teyler’s Museum at Haarlem, Netherlands, has two manuals with the 
keys arranged as follows. 

In horizontal rows neighbouring keys lie one tone apart: C— D — E — Ff# — Gt 
— At — BE — CX — DX — EX (= Ghb) — Abb — Bhb — Ch’ — Dh’ — 
Ep’ — F’ — G’ — A’ — B’ — Cf” — Dt” — Eft” — FX”. In sloping, so to speak 
“vertical” tiers, the keys lie one-fifth of a tone apart. There is a tier starting from C 
upward: C — Dhh — Ct — Dh*— CX — D. The next one starts from D. It con- 
tains the keys for D — Eh) — Dt — Eh — DX — E. Next comes the tier containing 
E — Fh — Et — F — Ghh — Ff. And this continues. 

Halfway between E and F¢ in the horizontal row, and ascending the slope halfway 
between E and Fh, one finds the key for F, halfway between Fh and Fi. The horizontal 
row through F shows Eh — Dh to the left, and G — A — B — Ct — Dt — Et — FX, 
and so on to the right. 

Halfway between B and Cz, in the tier starting from BY, one step above By, one 
finds another C. 

From F again there is a rising tier: F — Gh) — Ft — Gh — FX. This tier 
contains only five keys. Similar tiers slope upward from Eh and Db, from G, A, and so 
on. 

There are skew tiers coming down to the right. The steps in these tiers are rising 
minor semitones: D — Df — DX (=Fbhbh) — Fh — Fh — F # — FX — 
Abb — Ab — A — Af. Nine minor semitones make a fifth D — A. Other skew 
tiers are ascending to the right. They contain major semitones. There is one showing 
D — Eh — Fh — Ghh (= EX) — FX — Gt — A — Bh — Ch — Dbh (= B®) 
— CX, Six major semitones make a fifth D — A. 

The keys have been colored. In the octave there are seven white keys, for the 
basic notes A — B — C — D — E — F —G. For each black key in the ordinary 
keyboards there are two black keys here, separate ones for the flats and the sharps. 
Cf and Db are two different black keys. On both sides up and down from a white 
key, there are blue keys. The white key for C is in between the blue keys for B¢ and 
for Dhb. The white key for D is in between the blue for CX and Ebb. Similarly 
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for the other white keys. Thus there are seven white, ten black, and fourteen blue 
keys for the 31 notes in the octave. 

On the keyboard every note is represented by two, some notes by three keys, 
sounding the same pipe. Thus there is a choice for the most convenient fingering. One 
might say roughly there is one set of keys for the long fingers of the hand, and another 
set for use by the short fingers. 

There is complete similitude of situation of the keys for any chord or any gamut 
whatever the pitch. Transposition is effected by simple displacement of the hand without 
change in the fingering. These two features: alternative choice of keys and perfect 
homogeneity of situation for chords in all pitches, contribute to facility in playing the 
organ. 

In the equal temperament of 31, playing G — B — D’ — Ef’, the last note is the 
perfect seventh to G. For musicians, however, the notation Ef has many associations, 
but it does not suggest the seventh to G. The seventh to G has to do with F, not with 
E. Therefore another notation would be useful. One finds it in the Trattato di Musica 
of Giuseppe Tartini (1754). Tartini introduced a sign for half a flat: a kind of hook. 
We accordingly can call the tetrad chord G — B — D — Fh half-flat). Instead 
of half-flat one can say F-minus. Again, Tartini offered a sign for one-and-a-half flat: 
a kind of contraction of the hook of one half-flat with a flat. Thus the chord with 
perfect seventh on C can be written, not with Aj, but with B-one-and-a-half flat or B- 
flat-minus, viz. C — E— G — Bly. 

What has been done by Tartini in the flats can also be done in the sharps. One 
can introduce a half-sharp. In dealing with subharmonic tetrads, that might be useful. 
Such a chord is C — Ah — F — Dt. This is the same as C — Ah — F — Ebb, but 
the suggestion of a seventh is more vivid with Dj than with Eph. One may call that 
note D-plus. Likewise one can introduce one-and-a-half sharp,{j{. The subharmonic 
tetrad E— C — A — Fit offers an instance with F-sharp-plus. 

To conclude one may say that the tricesimoprimal equal temperament has two faces. 
One face is turned to the past. It recalls into being the all-but-forgotten beauties of the 
music of the great old masters by restoring the temperament they breathed in. The other 
face is turned to the future, with its possibility of coping with new harmonies and with 
autochthonous music outside the compass of traditional secular western music. 


DONALD WILLING 


ORGAN, CHOIR 
TRINITY UNIVERSITY 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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PROFESSOR FOKKER’S NEW MANUAL AND PEDAL KEYBOARDS 
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»* A JOYFUL NOISE « «+ 


JOHN W. PEIRCE 


CONSONANTS FOR SINGERS 


AST year, in the Winter issue of the Orcan INstrrure Quarterty (volume 5, 
number 1), I contributed an article on voice registration. In this article I dealt 
almost exclusively with the problem of coordinating the registers of the singing 

voice and of strengthening the muscles governing the vocal cord action. In the vocal 
exercises recommended as a solution of this problem I suggested the employment of 
vowels sounds only. This was not because I did not realize the value of consonants in 
singing but because it has always seemed to me that consonants generally do not con- 
cern tone quality as much as they do diction. Certainly there are exceptions to this 
opinion as in the case of y, m, and n, for any one of these three consonants preceding 
a vowel can influence its quality or resonance considerably. My principal reason for 
not wanting to use consonants in vocalizes which primarily have to do with the quality 
of tone is that I want my students to accustom themselves to hearing vowels as vowels 
without the distraction of an accompanying consonant. I sometimes request my students 
to sing a syllable or word in which a certain vowel is present. This is merely a tem- 
porary expedient, however, to clarify the particular vowel in the student’s mind, and not 
to emphasize consonants. Even this procedure does not bring about wholly satisfactory 
results if the student happens to come from a part of the country or world where the 
popular conception of the vowel under consideration is not consistent with what is 
phonetically acceptable to an intelligent teacher. 

In the pronunciation of consonants one should realize that the distinction between 
consonants and vowels is not absolute. The character of the several vowels depends on 
the form or shape of the mouth, and in the production of consonants like b, d, m, and n, 
vibrations of the vocal cords form a necessary though a subsidiary factor. I hereby 
classify consonants according to the place at which the characteristic interruption or 
modification takes place. (1) The Explosive consonants, under which we may name 
Labials, such as p and b, Dentals, such as t and d, and Gutturals, such as k and g. 
(2) The Continuous consonants, which may be divided into Aspirates, such as f and v, 
Resonates, such as m, n, and ng, and Vibratory consonants, such as the guttural r 
and the ordinary r. 

Choral directors or teachers of individual students can work out their own exercises 
if they are original enough but I am glad to pass on a few ideas from my own experi- 
ence. One exercise that I have suggested to my students is Ya (as in father), Yay, Yee, 
Yie, Yo, You, to be articulated on one note at a time, starting, for example, on the mid- 
dle C of the piano, proceeding by half steps either up or down the scale. This is an 
excellent method of relaxing the muscles of the jaw, neck, and face. Both m and n can 
be practiced in the same way, but care must be taken to see that the hum produced by 
these consonants is not projected into the nasal passages but focused at the lips. Perhaps 
it would be better to say that the student should strive to avoid a nasal quality. When 
the mouth is closed, of course there must be some resonance in the nasal passages, but 
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it does not have to sound nasal. All consonants may be practiced in the same manner as 
[ have mentioned above. I have discovered that if a sentence is being poorly enunciated 
by a chorus the faults therein can be remedied by singing the words slowly and care- 
fully at one pitch, gradually increasing the speed up to that required by the composer’s 
tempo. Take, for instance, a sentence like “I hear only the blunt seeds growing secretly, 
in the dark entrails of the earth,” from Robert Delaney’s setting of Stephen Vincent 
Benét’s John Brown’s Body. This is not an easy sentence to sing or to make understand- 
able to the listener. A little concentrated effort on a sentence like the one above will 
center the attention of the singers on the importance of articulating consonants care- 
fully. 

When one is singing in English he should not enunciate consonants explosively 
under ordinary circumstances. The exception is in phrases of dramatic intensity (not 
necessarily loud tones). Neither should consonants be mouthed in such a manner that 
the listener’s attention is distracted by facial distortion. 

Consonants should be carefully pronounced by not overaccented. I hope this dis- 
tinction is appreciated because it is a significant one. 

Only a few consonants can be sustained. Examples are: m, n, |, r, and y. An 
unfortunate effect is often created by sustain ., for an unreasonable length of time the 
consonants n (as in Amen) and ng (as in coming). This is what I call a trick of the 
trade, utilized by choral directors and singers to gain certain effects of no musical 
value. 

A singer must learn to get away from a consonant as quickly as possible, particu- 
larly when that consonant introduces a word or a syllable. In singing, the tone is the 
thing and its line must not be interfered with to its detriment. It is quite possible to 
have good diction combined with good tone without making too much of the consonant, 
if the singer knows how to pronounce it accurately and quickly. The succeeding vowel 
should be held to the very end of the note and then, and then only, should the final 
consonant be sounded without undue emphasis. 

The final consonant of a word should never be followed by an added vowel which 
was not intended to be there in the first place. Often heard are such excrescences as 
God-er, Amen-er, come-eErR, et cetera. 

When the texts of a choral piece are familiar to a church congregation or to any 
other audience the problem of diction is not so complicated, but when the words are 
infrequently heard and unusual then a special effort is required to make their meaning 
apparent. 

From my own experience as teacher, choral director, and singer I have reached the 
conclusion that the most difficult consonants to articulate are the double ones such as 
th, sw, cl, sm, sl, tr in words like through, swell, clear, small, slow, trend. They have to 
be pronounced meticulously. They are usually slurred or sung sluggishly. 

In closing this article on consonants I recommend a little book called Articulation 
in Singing. It was written years ago by George Henschel and published by the John 
Church Company. I think it is still in print, and if not, can be found on the shelves 
of most music libraries. Many years ago I had the privilege of studying with Sir George. 
I found that he had applied to his own singing, with amazing results, the principles he 
had stressed in his book. Without any obvious accentuation of consonants he obtained 
a clarity of diction seldom encountered among singers. 
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* * *A MATTER OF RECORDS * * * 


THOMAS P. FROST 


ANY musicians will soon be working with a new and valuable tool. The 

possible uses of tape recorders are legion, and their potential value incal- 

culable. For the performer, the recorder can be a mirror in which to view 

his own handiwork objectively. For the pedagogue, it can be a means of aiding students 

to hear their own performances. For the choir director, the recorder can be a means of 

demonstrating to the singers their vocal faults, or of administering a deserved compli- 

ment. For any of these, the tape recorder can be a powerful tool, its application limited 

only by the imagination and resourcefulness of the individual using it. If faithful re- 

production is required, tape recorders now available can satisfy the most discriminating 

ear. In almost any situation where some value could be derived from re-hearing a 
musical performance, a tape recorder is indicated. 

With a recorder an organist can hear himself as others hear him. The possibilities 
for experiment, self-criticism, and self-improvement are manifold. Experiment with 
touch, with registration, with tempi, may be very revealing. A microphone located 
where the listeners usually are may disclose that what feels at the console like a com- 
fortable legato is actually gummy in the auditorium. What sounds choppy or unduly 
separated at the console may be merely lively in the hall; and certain favorite registra- 
tional devices may prove to be meaningless subtleties — such as contrasting several 
unison flutes which turn out to be indistinguishable from a distance. Self-criticism of 
tempo and nuances can be made more objectively, removed from the tactile sensations 
which are inevitably present in playing. The virtuoso who arrives at an “interpretation” 
after searching and study can record it for future reference. (In this usage, the record- 
ing is actually a device for unequivocal notation.) A performance which is unimagina- 
tive or dull will be the more readily discerned when one is not engaged in the mechanics 
of getting the notes right. 

We have personal knowledge of at least one instance where a tape recorder has 
been used systematically in training a choir. At the Flatbush-Tomkins Congregational 
Church, largest of its denomination in New York City, Mr. Vaughan Ramsey records 
the performances of his choir. Afterwards he plays back for the choir only such passages 
as he feels were conspicuously well or badly done. By pointing out precisely what was 
good or bad, he has led the group to minimize their faults and improve their singing. 

Thus far we have stressed the recording of performances as such. Tape recorders 
are also invaluable for the recording of music. Besides the awareness of having created 
something lasting and beautiful which one may properly enjoy with good tape recordings 
of his own, one can enjoy a higher fidelity — a greater freedom from distortion or de- 
fects of any kind — with tapes than with commercial discs. Tapes yield music free of 
clicks and pops (the sort which the inevitable dust produces on a disc), and extremely 
low in background hiss or noise. (Virtually all commercial discs today are first recorded 
on a master tape, from which the discs are subsequently processed.) 

It is necessary to pause for a word of warning: do not be fooled by the magic ex- 
pressions “tape” and “hi-fi.” Some perfectly dreadful equipment has been circulated 
under these labels — along with the finest professional equipment. If you are interested 
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in procuring tape recording equipment, try it out before you buy it. Only in this way 
can you be sure you are receiving value for your investment. Lacking the actual equip- 
ment under consideration, the only permissible alternative is to test other equipment of 
the same model. 

This advice is offered in the greatest earnestness. The writer once failed to test 
carefully a recorder before buying it. Instead, we tried it casually, looked over its speci- 
fications, and finding nothing amiss, succumbed to the instinct to possess. This purchase 
turned out to be an expensive mistake; like a tragic marriage it was contracted in haste 
and regretted at leisure, for the recorder did not perform with the expcted fidelity. (This 
short tale has a happy ending, as we have for several years been enjoying the services 
of an “Ampex.”) 

Here are some of the points which should be checked, and ways of checking them: 
First, wow or waver. A good check is to record a steady single tone, such as a string 
or reed pipe, or an electronic tone generator. Waver will sound like an erratic tremolo 
in the playback. A piano chord will also disclose the presence of wow. Second, flutter, 
which is really the same as wow except much faster. For this, record a harpsichord if 
you can. Flutter dulls the crystalline-silver purity of the tone. Other incisive qualities, 
such as bright reeds, are also conspicuously blurred by flutter. (Lacking the requisite 
material for these tests, you can re-record a good disc onto the tape machine and play 
back both the copy and the original, switching from one to the other.) Third, find out 
whether the drive motor is of the “hysterisis-synchronous” variety, as this appears to be 
a “must” for consistently steady tapes. In fact, for good tapes a well-designed and 
carefully constructed mechanism is necessary throughout. Such equipment at the pres- 
ent state of the art ought not to be expected for less than five to nine hundred dollars. 
Fourth, compare the quality of recordings made with the available speeds of the record- 
er. The best machines usually offer both 7!4-inch-per-second and 15-inch-per-second 
recording speeds. If the quality at the lower speed is good, the machine will be substan- 
tially more economical to operate. (The cost of recording tape may run around $13 per 
playing hour at 15 inches per second. At 7!/ inches, the cost per hour would be halved.) 

We will leave further consideration of recorders until next issue, and turn to several 


records of merit. 
Music for the Organ ROBERT ELMORE, “Pavanne.” J. S. BACH, 
Partita in C minor “O Gott du frommer Gott.” G MARTINI, “Aria 
con variazioni.” T, ARNE, “Flute Solo.” H. J. FIOCCO, “Adagio.” 
S. KARG-ELERT, “Legend of the Mountain.” ERNEST WHITE, 
organ. M. P. MOLLER, 12” LP. 
The versatile Mr. White, no stranger to records, demonstrates the resources of his 


studio organ in a program of old and new music, from Bach to Elmore. The organ is 
one of which any organist could be proud. All too many church organists have to 
make do with instruments poorer in resources, and many a larger organ does not afford 
the variety of effects found here. 

Of the approximately 25 voices in the instrument, 4 are reeds, 3 mixtures, and 2 
celestes. In all, 9 manual registers are of unison pitch. The three manuals command 4 
divisions: unenclosed Great, small Positiv, and divided Swell in 2 sections. The solo pos- 
sibilities are extensive, with many colorful voices; and many well-contrasted ensembles 
are evidenced. The economy of the design may be inferred from the fact that omission 
of any voice would seriously interfere with the playability of the instrument. It appears 
that in the interest of economy and flexibility, the Pedal is largely duplexed and extended 
from the Great. 
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To all the music, White applies his distinctive touch and registration systems, with 
results of great interest. His exploitation of varied touches, with differing degrees of 
separation between the notes, infuses much energy into the performances. We would 
hazard the guess that many would not suspect the role played by detached touches in 
these performances. Even those who fear the prolonged use of staccato, as a characteristic 
nervous disorder of our times, may still learn from the extremely colorful registrations. 

A principle which White employs throughout the Bach Partita is that of contrasting 
wide and narrow stops, such as Rohrfléte against Quintatén. The juxtaposition may be 
either simultaneous or sequential. This type of contrast is liberally used in the repeats, 
where the registration is changed. 

In the matter of tempo, White stands midway between the other versions of the 
variations reviewed here a year ago. Listed in order of increasing speed, they are 
Videro, White, and Farnam. This holds quite generally, except for the chromatic 
penultimate variation, in which the tempi are in close agreement. (White registrates 
this, curiously, with a gradual accretion of stops, building to a climax of major propor- 
tions.) 

The Martini variations are a bit of delightfully old-fashioned music, recorded in 
Manhattan! Unfortunately, the performance is less perfect than White’s best, with too 
many noticeable slips of the fingers here as in the Bach. 

Pleasant music without pretense, the “Flute Tune” is played with several flutes 
coupled together at the same pitch for the solo. The strict a tempo after the allargando 
of the penultimate phrase is very characteristic White. 

Although Fiocco seems to be unknown, his tuneful arioso brings to mind many 
baroque examples by well-known composers. This and the preceding two pieces are 
among those White has made available in his “Graveyard Gems” edition; they are 
music of charm, the title notwithstanding. 

In the modern department, the Elmore is quietly moving, bringing forward many 
of the softer effects and single stops, while the Karg-Elert is overpainted with opulent 
colors, lush and variegated. Here White turns from the music of line and form to a 
style in which the color is the raison d’etre. With cunning he rings the changes on the 
celestes, solo voices, bizarre combinations and bland, concluding with a descending 
passage on 16’ Krummhorn basses with 2’ flute. At the very end, nothing remains 
except the subterranean growl of the single Krummhorn. This is unquestionably the 
oddest sound ever to get onto a record, and we doubt not that Mr. White is pleased 
with himself for having done it. 

The organ stands in a room which contributes little liveness. The microphone was 
evidently located quite close to the pipes, particularly the Positiv section. The resulting 
sound is particularly distinct. Although the “studio acoustics” are less than sympathetic, 
and an unusual amount of action noise is discernible, the recording is of commendable 


fidelity. 
The King of Instruments, Volume IV — Hilliar at St. Mark’s J. 
PACHELBEL, “Was Gott tut, das ist wohlgetan,” Chorale with 9 
Variations. J, B. LOEILLET, “Air tendre.” J. S. BACH, Trio Sonata 
No. IV in E minor. FRANCOIS COUPERIN le GRAND, “Offertoire 
sur les Grands Jeux (de la Messe Solennelle a l’usage des paroisses). 
M. DUPRE, “Cortége et Litanie.” T. A. ARNE, “Flute Tune.” J. S. 
BACH, “O "Mensch, bewein’ dein Siinde gross.” EDGAR HILLIAR, 
organ. AEOLIAN-SKINNER 12” LP. 
With each recording this series grows in stature. The excellence of the organ, 
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performance, repertoire, and recording quality combine to make this an outstanding 
record. Hilliar’s performance, his first on records to our knowledge, is brilliant and 
sensitive, with the poise of a fully adequate technique and the elegance of a polished 
refinement. 

The ingratiating Pachelbel Partita, not previously recorded, is from a set for organ 
or clavier. This engaging music betrays the hand of a master working within a restricted 
form. It is refreshingly simple, and yet artfully varied. The melody and harmonization 
of the chorales are never far away. Hilliar’s presentation is direct and idiomatic, 
note-perfect, and colorfully registrated. Its value is enhanced by the fully detailed 
listing of registrations. 

The tranquil Loeillet and Arne pieces interpose tunefully between works of greater 
import. Phrasing and rhythm produce melodies of lively plasticity, without any shutter- 
wagging. Here is an object lesson for those who feel that a solo must be swell-pedaled 
to be expressive. 

In the Bach trio sonata, the music is again permitted to speak for itself, which is 
high praise. It is only regrettable that the same could not be said of the great chorale 
setting “O Mensch, bewein’ . . . .,” in which the delicate registration does not express 
the intensity of the religious emotion. The extremely slow tempo does aid in conveying 
pathos, but the conception is too nearly a personal expression, however deeply felt. 

The reed chorus makes its first appearance in Couperin’s powerful Offertoire. The 
compelling vitality of this ensemble is the more notable because of its unusual composi- 
tion, 16’ Buzain, 8’ Krummhorn, and 4’ Trompette. The subunison has a very free, 
bright Trompette color, while the thin Krummhorn is just big enough to tie the sub 
and super elements together, and the octave Trompette is of the intense quality now 
familiar in this country. This scheme is remarkably successful, and affords the per- 
former a considerable variety of reed colors for ensemble or solo use. 

The Dupré work affords opportunity for the exploitation of the richly colorful 
romantic voices and sweeping dynamic potential of the organ. 

The organ of St. Mark’s Episcopal Church, Mt. Kisco, New York, is a complete 
three-manual of 38 voices and 53 ranks. The novel arrangement of the manual divisions 
has much to commend it: Great, Swell I and II, and Positiv. Much care has evidently 
been taken with the layout of the instrument, which we heard on the occasion of its 
dedication two years ago, for the tone has the free quality associated with free-standing 
instruments, rather than the “filtered” quality often obtained from a chamber. The 
Positiv is located in the open, across the chancel from the main case. 

We have never heard a more satisfying instrument, size for size, than this one. 
As expected, the diverse characteristic colors of the individual registers blend well in all 
manner of combinations. The mixtures are smaller in scale, higher in pitch, and more 
moderate in power than usual. This treatment has had a most beneficial effect on their 
usefulness, and on the ensembles. The silvery richness long associated with Harrison 
is refined and intensified. In the tutti, foundations, mixtures, and reeds blend with 
rare cohesiveness into an incredibly complete ensemble. The whole is so carefully pro- 
portioned to the church edifice that there is no oppressive loudness, nor stridency, yet the 
ensemble is stirring beyond description. 

No recording has ever been made which could do justice to such an instrument. 
The present record comes surprisingly close, and shows some improvement over the 
already fine standards set in this series. 
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